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PERHAPS  it  is  because  the  writer  has  lately  reread  G.  C.  Hill's  Life  of 
Israel  Putnam;  perhaps  it's  only  because  the  approach  of  Independence  Day 
brings  poignantly  to  mind  ALL  heroes,  great  and  small,  in  every  land. 

However  that  may  be,  this  we  know :  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
heroes  became  heroes  because  of  their  love  of  an  argument,  of  a  fight.  The  vast 
majority  became  heroes  because,  like  Israel  Putnam,  they  were  men  of  strong 
Principle,  and  that  Principle  was  linked  with  selflessness  and  moral  courage. 

All  this  talk  about  armaments,  alas — even  the  UN  discussions — must  take 
secondary  place  to  the  desperate,  crying  need,  in  these  desperate  days,  for 
Principle.  The  spiritual  implication  is  over-all  and  imperative.  Unless  the 
hearts  of  men  are  changed,  greed  and  dissension  will  tear  our  world  to  bits. 

This  world  of  ours  appears  to  be  reeling  on  its  foundations.  Is  it  because  that 
foundation  is  synthetic?  Home  life  has  lost  much  of  its  previous  loyal 
significance ;  many  parents  look  at  their  youngsters  and  groan,  realizing  that 
they  are  now  marble,  not  clay ;  that  time  is  running  out  where  the  molding  of 
spiritual  values  and  principle  are  concerned.  And  (heaven  pity  us!)  many  of 
our  children  look  at  us,  their  parents,  and  find  in  our  selfish  pursuit  of  our 
own  plans  and  pleasures,  empty,  ineffective  human  beings,  no  longer  roused  to 
righteous  motivation  by  the  plight  of  lesser  peoples  and  a  world  in  travail ! 

What  I  firmly  believe  we  need  is  the  guidance  of  God — not  the  God  of  one 
sect,  one  superstition,  one  creed,  but  the  God  of  Principle  and  Justice  and 
Understanding. 

If  there  is  a  country  whose  ideology  demands  that  God  be  ignored,  tossed 
out — that  her  way  of  life  be  superimposed  upon  the  rest  of  the  world — that 
country  can  still  redeem  itself  in  this  eleventh  hour  by  the  faith  of  the  men 
and  women  within  its  own  boundaries,  linked  to  the  faith  of  kindred  souls 
without.  It's  a  terribly  hard  nut  to  crack !  Yet  the  mobilization  of  faith 
throughout  the  world  can  perform  the  miracle.  And  that  faith  can  and  must 
scale  the  Iron  Curtains  of  the  world. 

The  picture  is  dark.  The  fainthearted  will  dissolve  in  the  face  of  it.  Valiant 
souls  are  being  pegged  and  pigeonholed  and  made  apparently  powerless  by  a 
force  they  cannot  at  the  moment  withstand.  Yet  let  us  remember  that  there  is 
a  Greater  Force.  A  Force  which  even  now  is  working  in  mysterious  ways  its 
wonders  to  perform.  Let's  help  by  here  and  now  MOBILIZING  OUR 
FAITH — a  faith  that  will  ultimately  move  the  present  mountain  of  near- 
despair. 
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f       ON    CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS   ISSUE 

Alfred  Lewis  {Hard-Earned  Luck, 
page  3)  has  firsthand  knowledge  of 
storms  at  sea,  for  he  was  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  during  the  recent  war.  He 
visited  "most  of  the  war  theatres,  saw 
a  little  action  with  the  enemy,  but  much 
more  with  the  elements." 

Born  in  Boston,  but  reared  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  attended  the  University  of 
California  with  what  he  calls  "vague 
ideas  of  being  a  psychology  professor." 
Instead,"  however,  he  did  a  long  stretch 
in  the  Mojave  Desert  for  a  construction 
company.  Now  he  devotes  full  time  to 
writing,  and  this  year  will  see  his  first 
book,  Treasure  in  the  Andes,  published. 


work  of  every  type.  He  has  written  four 
books :  An  Intimate  Biography  of 
Charles  Dickens,  This  Is  Upton  Sinclair, 
The  Amazing  Story  of  James  J.  Brad- 
dock,  and  The  Abbe  of  Abbey  Dazvn. 

Air.  Harte,  as  he  himself  relates,  "be- 
gan World  War  II  service  as  just  an- 
other infantryman.  The  Army  powers- 
that-be,  however,  discovered  my  writing 
background  and  I  was  immediately  put 
to  such  work — edited  camp  newspapers 
in  Texas  and  Arkansas  and  then  served 
in  the  field  as  a  speaker  and  writer  with 
the  Information  &  Education  Service. 
I  still  get  a  'big  kick'  out  of  the  fact  that 
during  my  I  &  E  work  I  was  the  ghost 
writer  of  speeches  for  one  of  our 
famous  generals — speeches  that  occa- 
sioned much  favorable  comment  in  be- 
half of  the  General !" 

Air.  Harte  has  recently  resigned  from 
his  position  with  the  Washington  Post  in 
order  to  devote  full  time  to  growing  free- 
lance-demands. 


John  Crouse  {Battle  Without  Blood, 
page  13)  is  one  of  the  army  of  veterans 
who  left  the  foxholes  and  the  pup  tents 
for  a  trailer  on  a  college  campus,  in  the 
pursuit  of  higher  education.  His  choice 
was  Pennsylvania  State  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  last  month.  His 
Army  service  during  the  war  totaled 
four  years,  almost  three  of  which  were 
overseas. 

He  has  other  published  work  to  his 
credit,  and  since  his  hobby — beside 
sports — is  writing  of  all  kinds,  you  may 
be  sure  the  list  will  arrow. 


James  L.  Harte  {That  Free  Men 
Shall  Stand,  page  17)  began  his  literary 
career  at  the  tender  age  of  eight,  as 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  page  for 
children.  After  graduation  from  school 
lie  became  a  sports  reporter  and  has 
since     done    newspaper     and     magazine 
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Elizabeth  Hinkle  {Your  House  Is 
Different,  page  21)  relates  that  she  was 
supplied  with  a  typewriter  by  her  par- 
ents several  years  ago  "to  enable  me  to 
bang  away  at  something  when  I  feel 
like  banging,  which  is  quite  often."  She 
is  a  registered  nurse  who  finds  time  for 
writing  between  sessions  of  private 
nursing  duty  and  keeping  up  with  regu- 
lar household  chores.  The  Hinkles  live 
in  the  country  "in  an  old  schoolhouse 
with  a  famed  potbellied  stove  and  lots  of 
open  countryside  for  walks  with  the  boy 
(her  six-year-old),  swimming,  sledding 
and  being  snowed  in."  He  helps  her  with 
the  banging  on  the  typewriter  and  is  her 
"best  critic."  She  reads  her  works  over 
to  him  while  he  listens  very  attentively, 
and  at  the  end  he  proudly  announces  : 
"Gee,  Mommy,  nobody  will  print  that." 
Here's  where  we  fix  him! 
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HARD-EARNED  LUCK 


By   Alfred   Lewis 


A  FULL  sea  bag  cradled  over  one 
shoulder,  Phil  Humphrey  hurried  de- 
terminedly toward  the  center  of  Glouces- 
ter's fishing  piers.  The  tang  of  salt  air 
and  fish  filled  his  nostrils.  At  one  of  the 
larger  wharves  partially  hidden  by  sheds 
and  delivery  trucks,  he  spotted  two  sea- 
going trawlers.  One  of  them  should  be 
the  Helen  Joy,  he  decided. 

His  judgment  was  confirmed  a  mo- 
ment later  as  he  walked  alongside  of 
her,  his  dark  eyes  taking  in  the  name 
plate,  the  sturdy  twin  masts,  the  100- 
foot  length  of  deck  crowded  with  nets 
and  gear.  On  the  wharf  amidships,  a 
noisy  machine  was  pounding  out  crushed 
ice  to  be  taken  aboard.   Near  by  stood 


a  familiar  pint-sized  figure,  -Captain 
Charlie  McCleary,  who  in  the  six 
months  he  had  lived  next  to  Phil's 
mother  had  made  commercial  fishing 
sound   like   a   fast   life. 

McCleary  swung  around,  sensing  the 
newcomer's  presence.  His  small  gray 
eyes  surveyed  Phil  warily,  as  though  a 
little  surprised  to  see  him. 

Phil  met  the  other's  glance  with  an 
answering  challenge.  McCleary  regarded 
him  pretty  much  as  a  fresji-water  sailor, 
even  though  he'd  been  in  the  Navy 
two  years.  He'd  made  that  icily  clear 
two  weeks  ago,  when  he  ribbed  Phil 
about  the  service  and  tauntingly  invited 
him  to  take  a  "real   trip." 
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"Change  your  mind?"  McCleary  asked 
dryly. 

"Not  on  your  life,"  Phil  answered, 
dropping  his  sea  bag  heavily  on  the 
wharf.  He  watched  the  fisherman  lift 
his  head,  as  though  tasting  the  brisk 
easterly  breeze.  "Do  you  expect  a 
storm?" 

"We  always  expect  a  storm,"  said 
Captain  McCleary,  in  a  bantering  tone. 
"Not  likely  this  time  of  the  year,"  he 
added.  "But  don't  think  that  ground 
fishing  is  like  playing  ping-pong  on  a 
battleship.  You'll  get  wet,  cold  and 
worse — if  you're  not  careful.  You  can 
still    change   your    mind." 

"Wouldn't    think    of    it,"     Phil    an- 
nounced, with  a  thoughtful  smile.  "I'm 
thinking  of  that  two  hundred 
bucks." 

"That  what?"  Captain  Mc- 
Cleary eyed  him  with  playful 
derision.  "I  didn't  promise 
two  hundred  dollars — or  any- 
thing. What  you  get  depends 
on  our  fishing  luck.  Your 
share  of  the  catch  may  not 
be  enough  to  pay  for  those 
worn  dungarees." 

He  turned  away,  unaware 
of  the  sharp  disappointment 
on  Phil's  face,  and  pointed  a 
finger  back  toward  where  a 
lanky  fisherman  was  work- 
ing on  the  fantail.  "Get  back 
there  and  give  Slim  a  hand. 
He'll  show  you  where  to  put 
your  gear.  We're  pulling  out 
within  an  hour." 

Phil  scrambled  over  the 
bulwark,  and  ^  the  long  net 
snugged  beside  it.  The  Cap- 
tain's disquieting  words  were 
on  his  mind  as  he  hurried 
over  the  crowded  deck.  Mc- 
Clearv  didn't  know  it,  but  his 


challenge  wasn't  the  only  thing  that 
made  Phil  decide  to  spend  his  summer 
furlough  on  a  rugged  fishing  trip.  The 
two  hundred  dollars  were  not  for  Phil, 
but  for  his  studious  twelve-year-old 
brother  Teddy,  and  they  represented  a 
much-needed  eye  operation.  More  than 
anything,  he  wanted  to  see  Teddy's 
eyes  corrected,  to  give  the  kid  the  break 
he   deserved. 

Several  men  glanced  up  as  Phil 
passed,  with  the  guarded  look  they  gave 
to  outsiders.  Slim,  a  long-faced  Scandi- 
navian, showed  no  enthusiasm  at  his 
visit.  He  looked  the  young  sailor  up 
and  down,  then  beckoned  for  him  to 
follow  him  into  the  crew's  quarters. 
After   Phil  had  deposited  his   sea  bag, 
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the  two  went  to  work  stowing  tools  and 
rigging    in    a    locker. 

They  were  still  hard  at  work,  sweat 
pouring  off  Phil's  brow,  when  he  felt 
the  ship  lurch  and  became  aware  oi 
quick  movement  on  deck.  Men  were  at 
their  stations,  one  at  the  wheel  with 
Captain  McCleary,  others  taking  in  lines 
fore  and  aft.  The  Helen  Joy  eased  away 
from  the  wharf  and  pointed  her  blunt 
bow    into   the   swells. 

Phil  straightened  up  for  a  look  out 
across  the  busy  harbor.  This  was  it. 
They  were  headed  for  Georges  Bank, 
a  hundred  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod,  prize 
grounds  for  cod  and  other  fish  that 
swam  close  to  the  bottom.  Beyond  the 
fringe  of  the  break-water  he  saw  masses 
of  low-hanging  fog. 

"Looks  like  heavy  fog,"  he  mused, 
turning  back  to  Slim. 

The  fisherman  only  grunted.  "Come," 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  coil  of  rope.  "Fog 
will  be  there  tomorrow,  too."  After 
they'd  worked  a  few  minutes,  he  opened 
up  a  little  further.  "Fog  is  good,"  he 
said.  "When  no  fog,  then  it's  rain  and 
sleet    and    snow." 

Phil  slept  like  a  top  that  night  in 
his  upper  bunk,  closing  his  eyes  with 
thoughts  of  home,  the  talk  he'd  had 
with  his  mother  about  Teddy's  future. 
After  breakfast  he  was  on  deck,  the 
trawler  cutting  through  the  choppy  sea 
at  eleven  knots,  when  Captain  McCleary 
stepped  out  of  the  wheelhouse.  He 
greeted  the  sailor  with  a  cagey   smile. 

"When  do  we  hit  the  banks?"  Phil 
asked. 

"When?"  the  Captain  snorted.  "We've 
been  over  them  an  hour.  Did  you  ex- 
pect to  see  a  neon  sign?" 

Phil  grinned,  his  face  coloring.  From 
his  friend's  earlier  stories  he  knew 
something  about  the  banks.  Georges, 
like  the  larger  Newfoundland  Bank, 
was  an  uneven  table  of  submarine  land 


that  rose  abruptly  out  of  deeper  water. 
It  averaged  150  feet,  and  in  places  was 
as  shallow  as  14  feet. 

"Well,  when  do  we  start  fishing?"  he 
continued,  not  giving  up. 

"We  are  fishing,"  answered  Charlie 
McClearly  slyly.  He  moved  a  few  steps 
down  the  deck,  enjoying  Phil's  bewilder- 
ment. His  glance  took  in  the  sea  and 
the  overcast  sky.  It  had  become  a  cold 
dreary  day.  Then  he  turned  back,  and 
beckoned  for  the  young  sailor  to  follow. 

"Come  in,  Phil,-  and  I'll  show  you 
how  we  work  this." 

In  the  cabin  he  strode  directly  over 
to  the  chart  table.  Phil  found  himself 
looking  down  at  a  fancy  recording 
chart,  much  like  electric  temperature 
recorders  he  had  seen.  Two  needles 
were  in  motion  under  the  glass,  one 
drawing  a  ragged  line  in  blue  and  the 
other  in  red. 

"This  is  our  fathometer,  or  echo- 
sounder,"  the  captain  explained  with 
pride.  "A  prize,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
It  does  our  fishing.  The  same  way  it 
hunted  subs  for  the  Navy  during  the 
war." 

As  Phil  watched  the  movement  of 
the  needles,  the  captain  explained  what 
was  happening.  On  the  ship's  hull  a 
transmitter  was  sending  a  rapid  sound 
message  downward  as  they  cruised 
through  the  water.  The  sound  waves 
were  reflected  by  the  sea  bottom,  or 
whatever  they  hit  first — like  a  school 
of  fish — and  echoed  up  to  a  highly  sen- 
sitive electronic  receiver.  Here  was  a 
rough  graph  of  what  lay  beneath  them. 

"This  blue  line  gives  us  the  bottom," 
said  the  captain.  "This  other  one — " 
He  broke  off  suddenly,  staring  at  the 
dancing  motions  of  the  red-tipped 
needle.  Then  he  moved  impulsively  to 
the  door. 

"Cut  her  down,  Steve!"  he  shouted 
back  to  the  engineer. 
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In  a  minute  Phil  was  in  the  midst 
of  frenzied  activity,  moving  to  orders 
as  McCleary  got  his  ship  ready  for 
trawling.  Men  who  on  the  way  out  had 
been  anything  from  cook  to  radio  oper- 
ator now  all  became  fishermen.  One  of 
the  huge  trawl  nets,  a  mass  of  bunched 
manila  on  deck,  was  unlashed  and  lifted 
over  the  bulwark. 

A  few  minutes  later,  with  the  Helen 
Joy  easing  along  at  slow  speed,  Phil 
had  a  chance  to  catch  his  breath.  The 
otter  net  rode  below  the  surface,  a 
rigid  cone  of  netting  with  the  mouth 
open  toward  the  bow.  The  point  moved 
over  the  rough  bottom  on  wooden  rollers, 
while  the  mouth  was  buoyed  upward 
by  hollow  metal  balls. 

They  trawled  for  an  hour.  Then 
winches  began  to  grind  as  lines  and  net 


were  pulled  in.  Phil,  trying 
to  make  himself  useful  where 
possible,  couldn't  keep  up 
with  the  seasoned  fishermen. 
Once  Slim  pushed  him 
roughly  aside,  as  he  went 
after  some  tangled  netting. 

The  otter  net  came  to  the 
surface  with  a  thunderous 
hiss.  Never  had  Phil  seen 
such  a  squirming,  kicking 
mass  of  life. 

The  catch  was  dumped  on 
deck,  and  soon  Phil  was  in 
the  midst  of  it,  learning  the 
laborious  task  of  sorting  and 
gutting,  then  packing  the  fish 
in  ice. 

He  didn't  care  for  this  part 
of  the  job  at  first,  but  forgot 
his  distaste  as  their  luck  con- 
tinued. He  remembered  why 
he  was  out  here.  Each  haul 
proved  bigger  than  the  last, 
Captain  McCleary  pushing 
his  crew  at  a  feverish  pace 
while  they  were  in  rich  grounds. 

Then,  on  the  fourth  day,  a  wTind 
started  to  cut  in  sharply  from  the  north- 
west. Looking  ahead,  Phil  saw  masses 
of  black  clouds  moving  down  on  them. 
Men  walked  swiftly  across  deck,  some- 
times at  almost  a  forty-five  degree  angle, 
and  Captain  McCleary  began  to  fume 
and  shout  orders.  Despite  the  approach- 
ing storm,  he  ordered  the  port  side  net 
down  again. 

The  storm  broke  suddenly,  while  they 
were  still  trawling.  The  sea  became  a 
series  of  crashing  waves.  Heavy  rain 
swept  in  across  the  quarter. 

"We've  got  to  get  this  one  in,"  the 
captain  muttered,  with  a  vengeance. 

Winches  screeched  again,  vying  with 
the  terror  of  the  wind.  Captain  Mc- 
Cleary bellowed  out  an  order. 
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Before  the  net  came  to  the  surface, 
Phil  knew  something  was  seriously- 
wrong.  The  small  ship,  wheeling  on 
the  heavy  sea  like  a  matchstick,  sud- 
denly listed  sharply  to  port. 

Phil's  heart  went  into  his  mouth.  He 
felt  the  ship  lift  up  under  him  at  a  dizzy 
angle,  and  was  aware  of  frenzied  shout- 
ing and  action.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
that  they  were  going  over. 

Then  one  of  the  heavy  lines  snapped, 
whipping  across  the  deck  like  a  snake. 

"Cut  that  other  loose!"  screeched 
Captain  McCleary.  "Get  an  axe!" 

Almost  before  the  orders  were  out  of 
his  mouth  a  man  was  hacking  away  at 
the  line.  When  it  parted,  the  trawler 
lifted  out  of  the  water  like  a  terrified 
bronco.  A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from 
Phil's  lips  as  the  ship  began  to  toss 
more  freely. 

A  glum  silence  settled  over  the -crew, 
and  continued  as  they  got  far  beyond 
the  center  of  the  storm.  They  had  left 
behind  a  good  catch,  one  of  their  two 
nets,  and  fishing  grounds  that  they 
would  have  trouble  equaling. 

The  next  two  days  were  disheartening 
for  Phil.  They  had  circled  back  over 
their  course  several  times.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  they  lowered  a  net,  it 
came  up  almost  empty. 

On  the  third  day  he  awoke  very 
early  and  was  out  on  the  bow  when 
dawn  began  breaking  on  the  horizon. 
He  stared  out  at  the  shadowy  sea,  not 
sure  what  he  was  looking  for,  but  won- 
dering if  their  fishing  luck  would  break. 
If  things  continued  as  they  were,  he 
couldn't  hope  to  realize  more  than  fifty 
dollars  for  the  two-week  trip.  Not 
nearly  enough. 

He  suddenly  let  go  of  the  stay  on 
which  he  was  steadying  himself.  He 
thought  he  saw  something  on  the  sea. 

As  he  stepped  toward  the  bulwark, 
the    ship    pitched    sharply.    He    slipped, 


and  skidded  forward.  The  next  thing  he 
knew  he  was  plunging  into  the  icy 
water,  a  shout  echoing  behind  him. 

When  he  broke  the  surface  a  moment 
later,  he  found  himself  dazedly  entangled 
in  netting  and  a  round  object  that 
floated.  Shouts  came  from  the  ship  as 
he  struggled  toward  them.  They  were 
swinging  the  trawler  around. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  came  along- 
side, and  strong  hands  reached  down 
to  help  him  aboard.  Something  still 
clung  to  him. 

"Hey!"  Captain  McCleary  shouted. 
"That's  one  of  our  buoys — our  net ! 
Here's  where  we  try  our  luck  again." 

Phil  was  shooed  below  to  get  into 
something  warm  and  dry.  When  he  came 
on  deck  later,  fortified  by  a  solid  break- 
fast, everything  aboard  the  Helen  Joy 
had  changed.  The  men  were  in  great 
spirits.  The  otter  net  had  just  zoomed 
to  the  surface,  crowded  with  a  load 
heavier  than  any  he  had  seen  yet. 

Soon  Phil  was  spiritedly  working 
writh  the  others.  The  crew  accepted 
him  as  one  of  them  for  the  first  time. 
Maybe  it  was  because  of  his  plunge  in 
the  icy  brine,  or  maybe  the  way  he 
plugged  away,  come  good  luck  or  bad. 

Headed  for  home  a  few  days  later,  the 
Helen  Joy  had  a  record  load  of  100,000 
pounds  of  iced  fish  in  her  holds. 

"You  get  your  two  hundred,"  Cap- 
tain McCleary  announced  with  a  friend- 
ly smile.  He  leaned  on  the  wheelhouse 
railing,  his  eyes  on  Gloucester  Harbor 
a  mile  ahead.  "How  about  another  trip  ? 
We'll  be  doubling  back  tomorrow." 

Phil  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  but 
shook  his  head.  He  enjoyed  the  added 
respect  in  the  skipper's  voice.  "I'd  like 
to,"  he  answered.-  "But  duty  calls." 

The  excitement  of  the  trip  was  still 
in  his  veins,  but  he  was  thinking  of  the 
pay-off,  and  the  surprise  he  would  have 
for  Mother  and  Teddy. 


PRESTO-CHANGO.  Abracadabra  and 
allah  kezam.  With  a  wave  of  your 
magic  wand  you,  too,  can  change  a 
bouquet  of  glowing  daisies  into  a  bowl 
of  swirling  goldfish. 

Yes  indeed!  You  can  be  the  life  of 
the  party  as  an  amateur  Houdini.  What's 
more,  you  don't  need  years  of  "practice 
and  starvation"  to  perform  these  mir- 
acles  of  prestidigitation. 

Probably  no  other  hobby  has  grown 
with  such  leaps  and  bounds,  during  and 
since  the  war,  as  magic.  Budding  magi- 
cians and  magic  clubs  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  country.  Everybody's  doing 
it — from  junior,  producing  a  bouquet  of 
roses  from  his  mother's  purse,  to  grand- 
pa, removing  white  doves  from  his  beard 
— age  is  no  limit. 

The  biggest  enlistment  in  this  fasci- 
nating and  wholesome  hobby  comes  from 
the  armed  forces.  U.S.O.  club  magicians 
who  performed  for  service  personnel  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  have  aroused  en- 
thusiasm among  thousands  of  GI's. 

Card  tricks  and  exposes  of  card 
gambling  secrets  have  proved  most  in- 
teresting to  the  men.  However,  routines 
including  feats  with  color-changing 
silks,  blossoming  flowers,  vanishing 
cigarettes  and  multiplying  billiard  balls 
are  all  within  the  ability  of  the  amateur. 

Magic  supply  stores  are  doing  a  boom- 
ing business,  with  prices  only  slightly 
higher  than  prewar.  The  latest  tricks 
and  books  on  magic  are  available  to  all 
those  who  have  been  bitten  by  the 
"magic  bug." 

If  you're  sold  on  the  idea,  let's  "roll 
up  our  sleeves"  (if  we  don't,  some  wise 
guy  will  demand  it)  and  give  it  a  try. 

There's  always  a  deck  around  some 
place,  so  let's  start  with  a  good  card 
trick.  Many  card  tricks  are  done  with 
special  trick  decks.  However,  a  straight 
deck  is  better  for  a  beginner.  A  trick 
requiring  but  little  sleight  of  hand  will 
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perhaps    more    nearly    succeed    in    our 
first  attempts. 

Special  sleights  are,  however,  not 
difficult  and  will  be  used  after  we've 
practiced  a  few  "regular  runs." 

Card   in  the  Pocket 

We'll  call  this  the  card-in-pocket  trick. 
Here's  the  effect :  A  deck  of  cards  is 
handed  to  a  spectator,  who  chooses  a 
card  unknown  to  the  performer.  The 
performer  then  takes  the  deck  and,  after 
riffling  through  it,  removes  a  card  and 
places  it  in  his  pocket.  The  spectator 
then  is  asked  to  locate  again  the  chosen 
card  in  the  deck.  Of  course,  he  doesn't 
find  it.  It  is  found  in  the  performer's 
pocket. 

Come  closer  now  and  we'll  see  how  it 
is  done. 

A  deck  of  cards  is  handed  the  specta- 
tor. He  is  asked  to  shufflle  it  well  to 
demonstrate  that  a  "stacked"  deck  is 
not  being  used.  He  is  then  asked  to 
choose  a  card  by  counting  down  from 
the  top  any  number  of  cards.  He's 
cautioned  to  remember  the  card  and  its 
number  from  the  top.  A  correct  count  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  trick  so 
emphasize  that  he  must  not  make  a 
mistake.  The  performer,  of  course,  turns 
his  back  while  the  counting  is  done. 

After  the  card  has  been  selected,  the 
deck  is  returned  to  the  performer.  While 
tapping  the  deck  to  align  the  edges  and 
flicking  the  edges  with  his  fingers,  he 
announces  that  the  success  of  the  trick 
lies  in  his  ability  to  detect  the  sound  of 
the  chosen  card  as  it  passes  his  thumb. 


He  now  removes  a  card  from  the  deck 
and,  without  looking  at  it,  gives  it  to  the 
spectator  to  put  in  his  pocket.  Then  he 
removes  another  card  and  places  it  in 
his  own  pocket.  He  makes  certain,  how- 
ever, these  two  are  below  the  chosen 
one.  This  is  assured  by  suggesting  to  the 
spectator  when  he  is  making  the  choice 
that  he  select  one  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  deck  in  order  to  shorten  the  time 
required  to  perform  the  trick.  You  may 
also  judge  by  the  time  the  spectator 
uses  in  counting  the  cards  whether  it  is 
near  the  top  or  deep  in  the  deck. 

The  performer  puts  the  card  in  his 
pocket  but  immediately  withdraws  it, 
palmed  securely  in  his  right  hand,  and 
secretly  places  it  on  top  of  the  deck. 
This  is  accomplished  by  grasping  the 
deck  in  the  right  hand  with  the  butt  of 
the  thumb  at  the  end  nearest  his  body 
and  the  fingers  at  the  farthermost  end. 

This  movement  is  quite  natural  and 
done  with  considerable  ease.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  'when  withdrawing 
the  palmed  card  from  your  pocket  that 
the  hand  is  not  stiffly  cupped.  This 
would,  of  course,  arouse  suspicion  that 
the  card  was  not  left  in  the  pocket  but 
secretly  removed.  The  wrist  should  be 
relaxed,  the  palm  and  fingers  cupped  as 
normally  carried.  With  the  palmed  card 
on  top,  the  chosen  card  is  now  one  card 
deeper  in  the  deck.  For  example,  let's 
suppose  the  tenth  card  was  selected  by 
the  spectator.  We  have  withdrawn  two 
cards  from  the  deck — somewhere  below 
the  tenth  card  (we  hope).  With  palmed 


card  on  top,  the  chosen  card  is  now 
eleven  cards  deep.  Although  the  per- 
former doesn't  know  how  deep,  he  does 
know  that  it  is  one  card  deeper  than 
when  first  chosen. 

We  now  explain  to  the  spectator  that 
before  going  farther  we  must  check  to 
see  that  we've  made  no  mistakes.  He  is 
asked  not  to  name  the  card  but  to  tell 
us  the  number  that  his  card  was  from 
the  top  of  the  deck.  He  tells  us  his  card 
was  the  tenth. 

We  then  slowly  deal  ten  cards  all 
face  down  explaining  that  we  want  to 
check  the  tenth  card  to  make  certain 
that  it  has  remained  the  chosen  one. 
Deal  the  first  nine  cards  into  one  pile 
and  the  tenth  put  aside  by  itself.  The 
spectator  is  then  asked  to  check  the 
tenth  card  to  see  if  it  is  the  one  he  chose. 

At  this  point,  we  make  another  bold 
move.  As  the  spectator  turns  the  tenth 
card  over  to  examine  it,  we  palm  the 
top  card — the  eleventh — from  the  deck 
by  placing  the  cards  face  down  and  ex- 
tending them  lengthwise  across  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand.  The  right  hand  then 
covers  the  deck  with  fingers  extended 
to  the  outer  end  and  the  thumb  at  the 
left  inner  corner. 

As  the  spectator's  eyes  turn  away  to 
examine  the  tenth  card  dealt,  make  the 
palm  immediately,  by  using  the  left 
thumb,  to  push  the  top  card  slightly  off 
the  deck  over  the  ends  of  the  left  fin- 
gertips. The  left  fingertips,  now  under 
the  top  card,  force  the  card  firmly  up- 
ward into  the  palm  of  the  right  hand. 
Then  separate  the  hands,  being  careful 
again  not  to  arouse  suspicion  by  cup- 
ping the  right  hand  too  stiffly.  The 
fingers  should  be  held  loosely  together, 
though  close  enough  to  hide  the  card. 

The  spectator  has,  in  the  meantime, 
found  that  the  card  is  not  the  one  he 
originally  chose.    (Little  does  he  realize 
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you  arc  holding  his  card  in  the  palm  of 
your  right  hand.) 

Upon  his  report  that  the  card  is  not 
the  one  he  selected,  you  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  card  he  placed  in  his  pocket 
is  the  chosen  one.  He  examines  the 
pocketed  card  and  finds  it.  too,  is  not  the 
one. 

You  then  suggest  with  a  note  of  sur- 
prise that  perhaps  the  chosen  card  is  in 
your  pocket.  Whereupon  you  place  your 
right  hand  in  your  pocket  and  return 
triumphantly  with  the  palmed  card  at 
your  fingertips.  Sure  enough,  it  is  the 
card  chosen  by  the  spectator. 

Of  course,  he  is  amazed  but  even 
more  so  when  he  realizes  the  card  was 
placed  in  your  pocket  before  he  revealed 
that  his  card  was  the  tenth  card — (or 
was  it?) 

If  it  is  desired,  that  portion  may  be 
omitted  in  which  a  card  is  taken  from 
the  deck  and  placed  in  the  spectator's 
pocket.  It  is  done  merely  to  provide  "a 
good  excuse"  for  putting  one  in  the  per- 
former's pocket.  It  is  usually  wise  to 
provide  a  legitimate  reason  for  making 
the  various  statements  and  movements 
during  a  trick.  You  will  enjoy  doing 
this  one  because  it  gets  away  from  run- 
of-the-mill  card  tricks  that  work  on  an 
automatic  or  mathematical  basis. 

The  Cut  and  Restored  Rope 

Give  a  magician  enough  rope  and  he'll 
— show  you  a  trick  or  two. 

Here's  one  you've  perhaps  seen  done 
by  many  professionals.  Its  simple  re- 
quirements make  it  very  desirable  for 
the  amateur  who  prefers  to  work  with- 
out the  complicated  apparatus  many 
tricks  require. 

The  materials  for  this  "cut  and  re- 
stored rope"  trick  are  a  piece  of  soft 
rope  five  or  six  feet  long,  a  sheet  of 
stiff  paper  or  a  magazine,  an  elastic 
band  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 
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Here  is  the  effect:  A  length  of  rope 
is  cut  into  two  equal  pieces.  They  are 
then  inserted  into  a  cylinder  made  by 
the  magazine  or  sheet  of  paper.  The 
severed  ends  protruding  above  the  cyl- 
inder are  grasped  by  the  performer  on 
one  side  and  by  the  spectator  on  the 
other.  They  slowly  pull  the  rope  from 
the  cylinder  to  find  it  is  no  longer  two 
pieces  but  fully  restored  to  one. 

Now  for  the  presentation.  The  maga- 
zine or  sheet  of  paper  is  shown  to  be 
unprepared.  Then  it  is  rolled  into  a 
cylinder  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  inches  long.  Place  the  rubber 
band  about  it  and  stand  it  on  the  table. 

Pick  up  the  rope  and  jerk  it  between 
the  hands  once  or  twice  to  show  it  is 
one  complete  length.  Clasp  both  ends 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  and  cut  the  rope  at  the 
middle  as  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Take  the  center  of  piece  A  between 
the  thumb  and  the  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  Pull  it  slightly  aside  and  count 
"one"  as  in  figure  2.  Take  rope  B  at  its 
center  in  the  same  manner,  only  crossing 
piece  B  over  A  and  insert  the  second 
and  third  fingers  between  the  ropes  at 
the  point  which  they  cross  as  in  Figure 
3.  Count  "two." 

Let  both  ends  drop  from  the  right 
hand  while  at  the  same  time  turning  the 
left  hand  slightly  so  that  the  back  of 
the  hand  is  up.  The  two  ropes  now  are 
looped  together  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 
The  two  ends  of  piece  A  are  on  one 
side  of  the  hand  and  those  of  piece  B 
are  on  the  other  side.  This  move  may 
prove  difficult  at  first  try,  but  after  three 
or  four  practices  you'll  catch  on. 

The  audience  now  believes  you  have 
merely  cut  the  rope  and  are  holding  the 
two  pieces  by  the  middle.  You  may  divert 
any  suspicion  by  asking  for  an  assistant 
as  you  make  this  move. 

As     the     volunteer     comes     forward, 
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hand  him  the  scissors  and  invite  him  to 
cut  several  pieces  off  both  ropes,  offer- 
ing him  the  ends  of  rope  B-B,  Figure  4. 

However,  take  care  to  conceal  the 
looped  ropes  in  the  palm.  After  he  has 
made  several  cuts,  take  the  scissors 
from  him  and  make  several  more  cuts 
from  the  same  ends,  making  sure  to 
cut  the  ends  so  that  the  loop  in  Figure 
6  will  be  very  short,  leaving  only  about 
one-half  inch  extending  through  the 
fingers. 

Return  the  scissors  to  the  spectator 
and  transfer  the  ropes  to  the  right  hand, 
guarding  against  revealing  the  loop  in 
the  palm.  With  the  left  hand,  hold  the 
cylinder  under  the  long  ends  of  the 
rope.  Lower  the  ropes  into  the  cylinder 
until  the  right  hand  rests  on  the  top  as 
in  Figure  5.  Now  turn  the  cylinder 
upside  down,  using  both  hands,  leaving 
it  in  the  position  shown  in  Figure  6. 

The  left  hand  is  now  on  top,  holding 
the  long  ends  of  the  rope.  Pull  the  ends 
upward  slowly  with  the  left  hand  until 
the  short  ends  are  now  in  the  crotch 
of  the  thumb  and  the  first  finger,  Figure 
7.  The  thumb  side  of  the  hand  is  held 
farthest  from  the  audience. 

At  the  same  time,  release  one  end  of 
the  loop  and  hold  the  other  end  by  the 
crotch  of  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
as  in  Figure  8.  This  gives  the  appear- 


ance that  the  two  severed  ends  of  the 
rope  are  merely  being  drawn  into  the 
cylinder. 

While  holding  the  cylinder  in  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand,  release  the  ends 
held  by  the  left  hand,  letting  them  hang 
down  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  Figure  9. 
The  small  end  of  the  original  B-B  rope 
is  now  hidden  in  the  palm  of  your  right 
hand.  You  must  dispose  of  the  short 
end,  so  do  this  by  asking  a  spectator 
for  the  scissors. 

Hold  the  cylinder  in  the  left  hand. 
Take  the  scissors  from  him  with  the 
right  hand  and  put  them  in  your  pocket, 
explaining  you  wouldn't  want  him  to 
cut  himself  accidentally.  Withdraw  the 
right  hand  after  depositing  the  short 
end  with  the  scissors. 

Ask  the  spectator  to  take  hold  of  one 
end  of  the  rope.  The  performer  takes 
the  other,  and  together  they  slowly 
pull  the  rope  from  the  cylinder.  The 
climax  of  the  trick  is  reached  when  the 
entire  rope  emerges,  miraculously  re- 
stored into  one  piece  as  in  Figure  10. 

Release  your  end  of  the  rope.  Open 
the  cylinder  to  show  that  it  is  empty 
and  conclude  the  trick  by  rewarding  the 
spectator  with  the  restored  rope  as  a 
souvenir. 

(In  the  August  Link  Mr.  Hurst  will  tell  you 
how  to  perform  two  additional  tricks — The  Pro- 
duction Box  and  The  Vanishing  Billiard  Ball. 
Don't  miss  this  issue.) 


J-K7y  DAYS — that's  what  July  is  made  of.  And  even  when  a  fellow  has  a 
furlough  that  he's  been  looking  forward  to  for  months,  it's  still  too  blamed 
hot  to  do  anything.  But  wait — there's  one  sport  you  can  engage  in  with 
practically  no  effort  a-tall.  You  guessed  it — fishing!  Since  that  is  just  what 
so  many  of  you  will  be  doing  this  month,  we  put  our  heads  together  with  that 
of  Henry  Chapman,  artist,  and  he  came  up  with  a  cover  for  you.  Throughout 
the  whole  issue  we  couldn't  get  our  minds  off  the  subject.  And  so,  this  month, 
we  majored — in  fishing. 


Hat  tie     Without    Blood 


By   John   Crouse 


N  northeastern  India,  during  the  war, 
a  little  service  outfit  huddled  through 
monsoon  rains  half  the  year  and  blistered 
under  a  heartless  sun  the  other  half. 
Difficult  for  all,  the  Army  routine  was 
particularly  hard  for  Joe  Wight.  A 
stocky,  black-haired  private,  he  spoke 
with  a  mixture  of  southern  accent  and 
Brooklynese  common  to  parts  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  one  word  that  best  described  Joe 
was  trouble.  If  someone  reported  late 
for  reveille,  it  was  Joe.  If  the  CQ  re- 
ported irregularities,  Joe  was  implicated. 
If  work  was  neglected,  it  was  Joe's.  Not 
that  he  was  not  punished.  A  tight  rein 
had  to  be  kept  on  discipline. 

Lt.  Ryan  was  the  man  to  administer 
the  discipline.  A  Boston  Irishman,  he 
was  a  man's  man  and  a  soldier  down 
to  his  polished  shoe  tops.  In  spite  of 
his  youth,  he  was  unyielding,  like  a  fish 
net — flexible  to  a  point  but  unbending 
beyond  that  point.  He  gave  restriction, 
extra  duty,  or  the  stockade  to  Wight, 
and  the  punishment  seemingly  did  no 
good. 

Somehow,  the  lassitude  of  the  outfit 
gave  way  to  a  purpose.  It  built  a  base- 
ball diamond.  The  field  was  constructed 
on  the  site  of  some  rice  fields,  and  the 
swamp  had  to  be  filled  in.  That  was  done 
with  the  help  of  a  scraper.  Mostly, 
though,  it  was  grueling  manual  labor 
with  shovels,  picks,  and  rakes. 

What  amazed  the  outfit  was  the  energy 
of  two  widely  different  men — Lt.  Ryan 
and  Joe  Wight.  Both  labored  with  the 
remainder  of  the  men,  and  there  was 
no  boss. 

On  the  finished  diamond,  right  field 
was  short  because  of  an  unconquerable 


gully,  but  left  field  was  long,  and  the 
infield    was    a    hard-packed    clay    table. 

Every  nonwork  hour  became  a  prac- 
tice hour.  Raised  eyebrows  were  caused 
by  the  sharp  competition  that  sprouted 
on  the  pitching  mound.  The  outfit  had 
known  that  Joe  Wight  could  pitch  from 
games  of  catch,  but  Lt.  Ryan  was  a 
surprise.  The  latter  showed  remarkable 
poise  and  ability  on  the  mound.  Batting 
practice  was  a  contest.  If  Joe  pitched, 
his  sharp,  left-handed  hooks  and  darting 
fast  ball  made  batters  blink.  Ryan 
showed  a  smooth  delivery  with  a  puz- 
zling change  of  pace  that  had  batters 
off  on  their   timing. 

At   the  plate,   the  Lieutenant  was   a 


At  the  plate  Joe  was  a  terror 
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steady,  unspectacular  hitter,  but  Joe  was 
a  terror.  Swinging  from  the  left  side, 
the  latter  drove  three  of  every  four 
pitches  across  the  short  right-field  gully 
where  no  fielder  could  go.  Although 
ground  rules  held  such  drives  to  two 
bases,  they  were  impressive  for  the 
authority  with  which  they  were  hit. 

Baseball  did  not  interfere  with  com- 
pany routine.  Work  had  to  be  done,  and 
Joe  Wight  was  still  trouble-prone.  When 
he  did  wrong,  he  was  punished,  and 
punishment  meant  missing  baseball  prac- 
tice. 

Lt.  Ryan's  outfit  entered  a  talented 
team  in  the  Army  league  that  was 
formed.  The  team  was  strong  in  all 
fielding  positions  and  had  only  one  or 
two  weaks  spots  in  the  batting  order. 
Ryan    and    Wight    were    the    pitchers. 

By  secret  ballot,  the  team  elected 
Lt.  Ryan  manager,  and  he  gave  Joe  the 
first  game  assignment.  The  company 
"bad  boy"  responded  with  a  5-1  victory, 
driving  in  three  runs  with  two  slashing 
hits  across  the  gully.  Ryan  pitched  and 
won  the  second  game,  7-4,  as  steady  as 
a  dripping  faucet  and  always  in  com- 
mand. 

Two  evenings  later,  the  team  won 
again  with  Ryan  pitching.  Joe  Wight 
was  restricted  for  missing  reveille,  and 
sat  the  game  out.  No  one  questioned 
the  Lieutenant's  decision ;  no  one  ques- 
tioned his  courage  after  an  11 -inning, 
4-3  victory. 

Joe  behaved  better  then  and  took 
regular  turns,  not  losing  a  game.  His 
powerful  hitting  continued.  Ryan  pitched 
well,  but  lost  two  heartbreaking  1-run 
decisions  which  left  his  team  tied  with 
a  bomb  squadron  team  at  the  end  of  the 
regular  schedule.  Joe  Wight  had  mas- 
tered the  bombers  twice  already,  and 
the  team  looked  forward  confidently  to 
the  play-off. 

There  was  one  hitch.  Joe  Wight  broke 


his  streak  of  good  behavior  by  failing, 
to  fill  an  important  requisition,  took 
that  afternoon  off  to  go  hunting,  which, 
in  itself,  was  not  permitted,  and  was 
restricted,  which  meant  no  ball  playing. 

The  game  was  played  On  an  intensely 
hot  and  bright  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
bombers  brought  a  full  quota  of  rooters, 
and  Ryan's  outfit  was  there  to  a  man. 
Word  of  Wight's  restriction  reached  the 
bombers,  and  even  before  the  game,  the 
Lieutenant  heard  stray  vocal  abuse. 

Outwardly,  the  Lieutenant  was  cold 
and  efficient.  If  he  heard  the  remarks, 
he  gave  no  sign,  but  during  the  warm- 
up  his  clothing  got  wet  and  sticky  from 
heat  and  tension.  Wight  sat  quietly  on 
the  third-base  side  with  a  group  of  his 
friends. 

Ryan  used  control  and  his  change-up 
ball  effectively  through  the  early  innings, 
while  his  team  ran  up  a  3-0  lead.  In 
the  fourth  inning,  two  solid  hits  and  a 
scratchy  one  gave  the  bombers  one  run. 
The  innings  went  rapidly.  Both  pitchers 
threw  everything  they  had  under  that 
broiling  sun,  but  the  hitters  began  catch- 
ing up.  Sharp  fielding  and  luck  kept 
down  further  scoring  until  the  last  of 
the  seventh,  when  Ryan's  team  eked 
out  another   run  to   make  it   4-1. 

The  top  half  of  the  eighth  saw  the 
virtual  collapse  of  the  Lieutenant.  The 
first  batter  lined  a  pitch  past  him  so 
fast  that  the  latter  barely  had  time  to 
duck.  The  second  man  drove  a  grass- 
cutter  past  him  and  over  second.  The 
bomber  rooters  roared,  and  he  backed 
off   the  mound. 

The  third  swinger  waited  for  several 
pitches  and  then  slammed  a  sharp 
grounder  toward  shortstop.  The  short- 
stop fielded  the  difficult  chance,  throwing 
off  balance  to  second,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  a  play  at  first,  leaving  runners 
on  first  and  third  with  one  out. 

Ryan  worked  deliberately.  He  worked 
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too  carefully,  and  after  a  3  and  2  count, 
the    next    man    walked. 

Now  the  crowd  howled.  With  the 
bases  full  and  only  one  out,  the  tiring 
officer  faced  an  unenviable  situation. 
It  was  the  ideal  spot  for  Joe  Wight  to 
come  into  the  game  with  fresh,  fast 
pitching.  Both  teams  and  all  the  crowd 
knew    it. 

Back  of  the  mound,  Ryan  fidgeted, 
kicking  up  little  puffs  of  dust  with  one 
toe.  Finally,  he  toed  the  rubber  and 
stretched.  As  his  arm  came  around,  the 
howling  died,  and  the  next  sound  was 
the  dull  "plomp"  of  the  ball  in  the 
catcher's  mitt.  The  ball,  a  low  curve, 
caught  the  corner  of  the  plate. 

The  second  pitch  followed  the  pattern 
of  the  first — noise  during  the  stretch, 
then  silence.  This  one  missed  the  corner 
for  an  even  coUnt.  The  third  slid  off, 
low   and   outside,   as   did   the   fourth. 

Now  Ryan  was  in  a  hole.  His  clothing 
clung  to  his  frame,  and  he  mopped  his 
face  with  a  discolored  handkerchief. 
Noise  beat  down  on  his  shoulders,  but 
he  gave  no  sign  that  he  heard.  Abruptly, 
he  took  the  mound  and  pitched.  A  tribute 
to  the  Lieutenant's  courage,  it  was 
another  curve,  dipping  across  the  out- 
side corner  for  a  second  called  strike. 

The  batter  cut  hard  at  the  3  and  2 
pitch.  The  swing  resulted  in  one  of 
those  unhappy  little  incidents  that  are 
ordinarily  amusing.  Barely  tipped,  the 
ball  twisted  slowly  down  the  third-base 
line,  and  only  the  Lieutenant  was  not 
caught  flat-footed.  Ryan  sped  toward 
the  ball  as  three  runners  and  the  batter 
tore  along  the  base  lines.  Ryan  picked 
up  the  ball  with  one  bare  hand  and  threw 
it  home  fast.  He  knew  there  was  no  time 
for  a  play  at  any  other  base.  The 
catcher  took  the  perfect  throw  an  eye- 
lash ahead  of  the  sliding  runner  for  a 
forced    out. 

Both    sections    of    spectators    yelled 


Ryan  sped  toward  the  ball  and  threw  it  home. 

spontaneously  for  the  exciting  play. 
Ryan  stalked  back  to  the  mound,  wetter, 
more   dusty. 

With  two  out  and  three  still  on  base 
the  skies  fell  in.  On  the  next  pitch, 
the  new  batter  barely  caught  the  ball 
on  the  end  of  his  bat  and  lofted  a  short, 
lazy  fly  down  the  right-field  line.  It 
dropped  into  the  gully,  over  the  fielder's 
outstretched  fingers.  Two  runs  scored 
on  the  ground  rule  double,  leaving  run- 
ners on  second  and  third.  The  bomber 
crowd  roared  as  the  infielders  gathered 
around  the  Lieutenant. 

Facing  the  plate  again,  Ryan  still 
gave  no  sign  of  emotion.  With  the  count 
at  2  and  2,  the  batter  hit  a  dribbling 
grounder  toward  third,  and  the  third- 
baseman  missed  it.  The  error  permitted 
two  more  runs  to  score,  running  the 
score    to    5-4,    bombers    leading. 

Ryan  retired  the  side  on  a  fly  ball 
and  walked  stiff-leggedly  to  the  side 
lines. 

The  inspired  bombers  set  down  Ryan's 
team  without  trouble  in  the  last  of  the 
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eight.  The  Lieutenant  ran  into  more 
trouble  in  the  ninth.  He  was  weakening 
fast,  but  managed  to  quell  the  threat 
without  a  score. 

The  home  team  came  to  bat  quietly,  a 
little  subdued.  The  first  man  fouled 
out.  Silence  settled  over  the  field.  The 
bomber  pitcher  weakened  and  walked 
the  second  man  and  that  brought  a 
little  noise.  A  sharp  grounder  off  the 
bat  of  the  next  batter  caromed  off  the 
pitcher's  knee  and  rolled  toward  third. 
Before  the  ball  could  be  retrieved,  run- 
ners were  safely  on  at  first  and  second. 
The  noise   rose  in  volume. 

Lt.  Ryan  stepped  to  the  plate  and  hit 
hard,  but  the  ball  went  straight  to  the 
second-baseman,  who  flipped  easily  to 
the  shortstop  covering  second.  Ryan 
just  managed  to  beat  the  relay  to  first. 

The  end  was  one  out  away.  With  the 
score  5-4,  the  tying  run  stood  on  third 
and  the  winning  run  on  first.  The  next 
batter   was   not   a   good  hitter. 

Standing  on  first,  Lt.  Ryan  suddenly 
cupped    his    hands    and    shouted. 

"Joe    Wight!" 

Trouble-maker  Joe  Wight  was  being 
called  in  to  hit  in  the  pinch.  It  meant 
produce  or  lose.  In  spite  of  restriction, 
he  was  being  called  in  and  having  the 
game  thrust  squarely  on  his  bulky 
shoulders. 

Murmurs  ran  through  the  home 
crowd ;  silence  gripped  the  bomber  side. 
Joe  Wight  was  already  walking  toward 
the  left  side  of  the  plate,  looking  toward 
the  short  gully  in  right  field.  Bomber 
strategy  was  to  give  nothing  too  good 
to  Joe,  and  the  latter  watched  carefully 


as  two  pitches  stayed  outside.  Wrhen 
the  third  pitch  just  nicked  the  outside 
strike  zone,  Joe  stepped  back  and  looked 
down  the  first-base   line. 

The  fourth  pitch  was  like  the  third 
except  that  it  never  reached  the  catcher. 
With  the  stretch,  Joe  planted  his  right 
foot  forward,  close  to  the  plate.  At 
the  last  minute,  he  whipped  the  bat 
around  with  a  quick,  snapping  wrist 
motion.  The  ball  took  off,  not  toward 
right  field,  but  toward  left.  It  was  the 
first  ball  anyone  had  seen  Wight  hit  to 
the  left  side  of  second,  and  this  drive  was 
close  to  the  line.  It  kicked  up  dust  30 
feet  past  third,  rolled  foul  and  into 
the   far   corner. 

With  the  swing,  the  runners  were 
off.  The  man  on  third  scored;  Ryan 
flashed  past  second,  tore  around  third, 
and  raced  toward  home.  He  clattered 
across  the  plate  just  as  the  relayed 
throw  reached  the  infield. 

Joe  Wight  stood  panting  on  second 
base. 

Lt.  Ryan  never  stopped  running.  After 
crossing  the  plate,  he  wheeled  and  ran 
toward  Joe.  Reaching  him,  he  grasped 
his  hand  and  clapped  the  breathless 
southerner   on  the  back. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  why  I  put  you 
in  the  game?"  asked  the  grinning 
officer. 

Joe  looked  at  him  a  second  or  so  and 
then  laughed.  "No,  Sir,"  he  said,  "I 
guess  I  know  ...  it  looks  like  I  got 
into  the  game  at  the  end,  but  I  guess  I'm 
really  getting  into  the  game  right  in 
the  early  innings." 


IF  you  cannot  win,  make  the  one  ahead  break  the  previous  record. 

— Keene  Thrusts  in  Sunshine  Mtgazin* 


Skail^SXojnb 

~by  ^~ 

James  L.  Warte 


Harold  M.  Lambert  Studios 

C*HARGE!"  shrilled  the  young  voice 
with  all  the  command  it  could  muster. 

"Geronimo!"  a  blend  of  voices  echoed. 

Startled,  I  raised  my  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  It  took  me  a 
moment  to  realize  that  I  was  no  longer 
in  uniform,  that  the  time  was  a  few 
months  after  V-J  Day,  that  the  place 
was  a  side  street  of  a  Pennsylvania 
city,  that  the  warlike  cries  were  those 
of  children  at  play. 

I  stopped  to  watch,  my  eyes  on  the 
leader  of  the  charge.  A  sturdy,  rosy- 
cheeked,  clear-eyed  young  ten-year  old. 
The  game  he  was  playing  with  his 
buddies  was  a  soldier  game :  He  was 
General  MacArthur  wiping  out  a  pla- 
toon of  Japs  which  had  been  entrenched 
strategically  behind  the  back  porch. 
"Geronimo!"  his  voice  rose  above  the 
others  as  he  led  his  young  comrades 
through  the  yard  to  storm  the  enemy 
position. 

As  I  watched  this  make-believe  I  saw 
in  vision  the  youngster  take  stature, 
grow  to  more  years,  and  lead  a  greater 
group   against  the  foe  on   some  far-off 


battlefield  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
actual  combat.  I  wondered  how  many  of 
us,  of  my  buddies  who  charged  on 
Saipan,  Tulagi  and  Iwo,  at  Kasserine, 
Anzio  and  Normandy,  had  played  soldier 
ten,  fifteen,  perhaps  twenty  years  ago.  I 
wondered  where  these  kids  now  at  play 
might  be  ten,  fifteen,  perhaps  twenty 
years  hence — dying  in  what  maelstrom 
of  human  hate.  I  wondered  if  it  had 
been — would  be — worth  the  cost.  Then 
a  voice  broke  into  my  reverie  as  a 
mother  called  from  an  opened  door : 
"Johnny !" 

The  grinning  lad  who  had  been  lead- 
ing his  legions  against  the  back-porch 
fortress  halted.  "Yes,  Mom?" 

"Come  in  this  instant!"  The  command 
was  almost  harsh.  And  as  the  youngster 
stepped  toward  the  doorway  his  mother 
said :  "Johnny,  if  you  don't  stop  playing 
soldier  you'll  have  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  the  house."  Bitterness  edged 
her  words. 

"Aw,  Mom,"  the  young  lad  replied, 
and  his  face  fell. 

The   woman's   face   softened   and   she 
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bent  clown  to  put  her  arm  around  the 
boy  as  he  came  close.  "I  don't  mean  to 
yell  at  you,  honey,"  she  said,  "and  I 
guess  you  won't  understand ;  but  it's  just 
that  I'm  so  fed  up  with  war  and  sol- 
diering and  .  .  ."  Her  voice  faltered. 

"Gosh,  Mom,  Daddy  was  a  soldier, 
and  he  helped  lick  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japs,  and  when  I  grow  up  I  want  to  be 
like  Daddy  and  help  America  lick  any- 
body." 

The  conviction  in  that  young  voice 
stirred  the  pride  in  my  heart.  But  the 
mother  implored:  "Please,  Johnny." 
Then,  in  softer  tones  :  "Come  in  and  get 
some  cookies  for  your  gang."  And  the 
door  closed  behind  them. 

I  remained  standing  on  that  Penn- 
sylvania street,  watching  that  door, 
wondering  what  advice  the  mother,  in- 
side, gave  the  ten-year-old.  I  began  to 
think  of  my  own  swell  son,  of  a  like  age, 
and  of  what  I'd  say  to  him.  Suddenly 
I  knew  that  my  words  would  be :  "Go 
ahead,  son,  play  soldier,  play  sailor,  or 
play  marine.  Play  so,  because  as  you 
grow  up  it  will  help  you  become  a  better 
American." 

...  I  don't  want  my  boy  to  be  a 
service  man  in  the  sense  of  a  military 
career.  But  I  do  want  him  to  know  what 
it  is  and  what  it  means.  I  want  him 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  America,  that 
intangible  and  indefinable  something 
that  touched  Washington  and  Lincoln 
and  Jackson  and  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Colin  Kelly  and  Rodger  Young.  I  want 
him  to  feel  within  him  something  of  that 
which  was  felt  by  the  men  at  Valley 
Forge,  at  New  Orleans,  at  Gettysburg, 
at  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Marne  and 
on  the  beachheads  of  World  War  II. 

And  that  intangible  something  is  born 
in  boys  at  play,  boys  at  mock  battle  in 
make-believe  war.  There  is  no  better 
foundation  for  academic  teaching  of 
American     history     than    the     love     of 


youngsters  for  military  games.  Scho- 
lastic history  lessons  take  on  added 
significance,  new  attraction,  for  the  lads 
who  play  in  back  yards  that  have  be- 
come Valley  Forge  and  Antietam  and 
the  Alamo,  and  now  Manila  and  Kwaja- 
lein  and  Salerno.  There  is  born  that 
reverence  of  country,  that  lesson  in 
unity,  that  spirit  of  fair  play  that,  com- 
bined, make  our  sons  Americans. 

England's  wars  may  be  won  on  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton,  but  America's  are 
won  in  the  back  yards  and  the  play- 
grounds of  our  48  states.  And  so,  my 
son,  I  want  you  to  play  soldier. 

Your  mother,  too,  like  the  mother  of 
that  boy  I  saw  at  play,  is  "sick  and 
tired"  of  uniforms,  of  hearing  and  read- 
ing of  war  and  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dead.  I  know  she  lived  through  years  of 
nightmare  and  hate  and  worry  and  pain, 
of  wondering  if  your  daddy  would  come 
home  to  you.  I  know  she  wants  to  for- 
get the  heartache  and  the  suffering,  and 
your  little  games  only  serve  to  remind 
her  of  the  darkness  she  lived  through 
— with  you — before  the  dawn  of  peace. 

But  I  want  Mother  to  realize  that  in 
your  playing  at  war  you  are  planting 
the  roots  of  preservation  of  the  peace 
that  our  generation  has  so  dearly  won ; 
that  you  are  growing  in  the  glory  of 
strength  and  preparedness  that  must, 
in  the  years  to  come,  prevent  your  ever 
marching  away  to  war,  grim  and  real. 

For  this,  I  want  you  to  be  George 
Washington  and  U.  S.  Grant  and  maybe 
even  the  Swamp  Fox  and  the  Cherokee 
Kid.  I  want  you  to  zoom  across  imagi- 
nary skies  with  Dick  Bong,  or  charge 
a  fancied  enemy  stronghold  with  Com- 
mando Kelly,  or  fire  a  broadside  into 
the  enemy  fleet  with  Bull  Halsey.  For 
in  living  our  history,  past  and  present, 
you  will  prepare  for  its  future.  In 
heart  and  mind  you  will  grow  to  be  a 
better  American,   richer  in  the   lore  of 
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our  country's  greatness,  richer  in  your 
pride  of  home  and  homeland.  You  will 
have  learned  to  trust  your  pals  in  the 
neighborhood,  how  to  laugh  with  them, 
how  to  unite  with  them,  even  how  to 
pray  with  them.  You  will  have  learned 
how  to  hurt  and  bleed,  to  get  knocked 
down  and  come  up  smiling.  You  will 
have  moulded  manhood,  son. 

Then,  when  you  have  reached  your 
teens,  there  will  be  need  for  more 
serious  consideration.  In  your  young 
manhood,  as  the  young  men  who  now 
wear  the  olive  drab  or  the  green  or  the 
blue,  I  hope  that  your  Government  will 
offer  you  a  period  of  military  service. 
It  is  not  for  me  now  to  take  part  in 
argument  over  the  controversial  ques- 
tion of  universal  military  training,  nor  to 
impugn  the  course  others  may  take,  but 
I  want  that  training  for  you. 

Your  body  must  be  taught  the  value 
of  physical  exercise,  of  the  lengths  to 
which  it  can  be  put  and  still  bear  up. 
You  must  learn  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation in  things  more  important  than 
play.  With  health,  vigor  and  regularity, 
you  must  find  discipline.  Sure,  Mother 
and  Dad  have  taught  you  well  and  you 
have  learned  to  obey.  You  learned  de- 
portment at  school.  But  there  are  finer 
points  to  discipline  and  obedience,  and 
it  is  well  to  learn  them  as  part  of  a 
great  machine. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  compelling 
reason :  the  sense  of  well-being  that  will 
come  to  yon  when  you  know  that  you 
have  fulfilled  the  dictates  of  your  con- 
science by  having  given  to  your  coun- 
try some  little  return  for  the  greatness 
that  country  has  given  you.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  That  you  could  play  at  being  a 
soldier  when  you  were  a  little  lad;  that 
your  Daddy  could  work  at  the  job  he 
wanted  to  do  and  when  he  wanted  to  do 
it,  the  better  to  provide  for  your  needs 
and  your  pleasures;  that  you  could  go 


freely  to  free  public  schools ;  that  at 
night  with  your  parents  you  could  en- 
joy a  band  concert  in  the  park,  a  movie 
at  a  neighborhood  theatre,  or  a  night 
baseball  game  in  the  city;  that  your 
family  could  worship  as  it  pleased  and 
at  the  church  of  its  choice.  And  that 
your  daddy  could  vote  for  the  men  he 
wanted  to  govern  us,  and  even  run  for 
office  himself  if  he  wanted  to;  that  you 
lived  in  a  land  where  there  was  plenty. 
.  .  .  And  all  of  which  was  yours  through 
the  heritage  of  freedom  for  which  our 
peace-loving  peoples  had  fought  when- 
ever freedom  for  humanity  was  threat- 
ened. .  .  . 

You  owe  a  little  return  on  that,  my 
son. 

I  want  my  nation  to  give  you  that 
period  in  uniform,  too,  to  fit  you  to 
carry  on  the  history  and  tradition  of 
our  glorious  country.  You  will  have 
learned  to  be  a  worker  for  and  a  prophet 
of  liberty.  You  will  have  learned  to 
fight  against  intolerance,  learned  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  learned  that 
whether  his  skin  is  white  or  brown  or 
black,  his  creed  that  of  Protestant, 
Catholic  or  Jew,  the  blood  of  every 
American  is  red.  You  will  have  gained 
in  loyalty,  trust,  friendship,  and  in 
character. 

And  if,  in  that  far  future,  some  new 
Genghis  Khan  arises,  some  new  Hitler, 
a  threat  against  the  welfare  and  peace 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  will  not 
be  found  wanting.  You  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  You,  son,  and  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  sons  of  dads  like  me, 
will  take  up  the  torch  of  liberty  and 
carry  it  again  to  victory  for  God  and 
man.  You  will  have  gone  forward  an- 
other step  in  the  long  hope  of  the 
world,  will  have  brought  closer  to  ful- 
filment the  age-old  dream  of  mankind 
for  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men. 
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I  pray  that  the  day  when  you  must 
shoulder  a  gun  in  grim  reality  never 
comes,  but  whether  or  not  it  does,  son, 
go  now  to  your  back-yard  fortress,  send 
the  clarion  call  for  your  legion  of 
valiant  playfellows,  and  play  the  game 
for  all  you  are  worth. 

Perhaps  a  Greater  Wisdom  than  mine 
communicated  itself  to  that  mother  with 
her  son  behind  that  closed  door.  For  as 
I  resumed  my  walk  along  that  city 
street,  the  door  opened  and  a  smiling 
Johnny  emerged,  his  little  hands  laden 
with  cookies.  He  called  to  his  waiting 
comrades :  "Mom  says  I  can  play  some 
more.  But  first  we  got  to  have  our 
ray-shuns."  As  he  shared  the  cookies 
with  his  playmates,  he  said:  "Soldiers 
got  to  be  fed."  I  knew  then  that  Johnny 
was  feeding  those  who  tomorrow  shall 
stand,  as  we  who  have  served  and  are 
still  serving  have  been,  brave  men  and 
free. 

&       &       & 


THE  BULWARK  OF  OUR  LIBERTY 

"What  constitutes  the  bulwark 
of  our  liberty  and  independence? 
It  is  not  our  frowning  battle- 
ments, our  bristling  seacoasts,  our 
army  and  navy.  Our  reliance  is  in 
the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has 
planted  in  us.  Our  defense  is  in 
the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as 
the  heritage  of  all  men  in  all  lands 
everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit, 
and  we  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  at  our  own  doors.  Those 
who  deny  freedom  to  others  de- 
serve it  not  for  themselves,  and 
under  a  just  God,  cannot  long 
retain  it." 

- — Abraham   Lincoln 


BIBLE  READINGS   FOR  THE  MONTH 
(Prepared  by  James   V.   Claypool,  Secy.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

1.  Colossians    1     Christian    Progress 

2.  Colossians   2    ...    Christian   Steadfastness 

3.  Colossians  3    Christian   Newness 

4.  Colossians  4,  Ps.  15.    Christian  Friendship 

5.  I   Thessalonians    1  .    Receiving  the  Gospel 

6.  I   Thessalonians  2  Suffering  for  the  Gospel 

7.  I   Thessalonians   3.    Prayer  in  the  Gospel 

8.  I   Thessalonians  4     Comfort  of  the  Gospel 

9.  I   Thessalonians  5   Prepared  by  the  Gospel 

10.  II   Thessalonians  1,  2    .  .    Always  Faithful 

11.  II   Thessalonians  3 Living  with  Evil 

12.  Philemon True  Fellowship 

13.  James  1 Doers  of  the  Word 

14.  James  2 No  Faith  without  Works 

1  5.  James  3    Bridle  the  Tongue 

1 6.  James  4 Draw  Nigh  to  Cod 

1 7.  James  5 Prayer  Does  It 

18.  Psalms  46;  47 Refuge  and  Strength 

19.  Psalms  48 Beauty  and  Glory 

20.  Psalms  49 Boasting  of  Riches 

21.  Psalms  50    Cod  the  Owner 

22.  Psalms  51    Prayer  for  Pardon 

23.  Psalms  52-54 The  Foolish  Wicked 

24.  Psalms  55-57 Grateful  Trust 

25.  Psalms  58-60 Help  Us 

26.  Psalms  61-64 Cod  the  Protector 

27.  Psalms  65-67 Cod  the  Giver 

28.  Psalms  68    Cod  the  Holy 

29.  Psalms  69 Cod  the  Saviour 

30.  Psalms  70;  71    Cod  the  Helper 

31.  Psalms  72    The   Righteous  Ruler 
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STRANGE — how  close  I  have  lived 
to  you  all  these  years  and  how  little  I 
have  known  you — you  in  your  little 
white  house  on  the  corner  and  me  in  the 
big  gray  house  at  the  other  end  of  the 
block.  So  close — yet  so  far.  Oh,  I  have 
often  seen  people  going  into  your  house, 
big  and  small  alike.  They  always  came 
out  smiling,  and  I  would  frequently 
wonder  why.  Seeing  them  leave  your 
house  this  way  made  me  wonder  what 
magic  powers  you  held  for  them.  It  did 
seem  like  magic  to  me  then- — but  that 
was  before  Bill  introduced  us.  You  see, 
I  never  really  knew  you  before — really 
knew  you.  Sounds  rather  stupid,  but  I 
had  never  bothered  to  meet  you. 

Yes,  another  strange  thing — I  would 
never  let  anyone  talk  about  you  around 
me.  I  would  change  the  subject  rather 
than  show  my  ignorance.  That  was  be- 
fore Bill  came  along.  I  guess  it  seemed 
odd  to  a  lot  of  people — my  not  knowing 
you,   when   we   lived   so   close.    I    recall 


now  I  always  seemed  to  have  an  un- 
known fear  of  you.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
— I  didn't  know  you  as  others  did.  But 
now — it  is  all  changed. 

I  really  have  grown  to  love  you  as 
Bill  does.  Yes,  it  does  seem  strange. 
Twenty-six  years  I  have  lived  this 
close  to  you  and  at  last  we  have  met. 
The  oddity— it  took  carefree,  fun-loving 
Bill  to  bring  two  people  together  who 
have  lived  within  the  same  block  all 
these  years. 

Remember— I  met  Bill  at  one  of  the 
U.S.O.  dances.  We  had  a  lot  of  good, 
clean  fun  together  and  seemed  to  click 
from  the  first.  Bill  was  stationed  at  the 
Army  camp  near  by  so  we  managed 
to  see  each  other  quite  frequently.  Then, 
remember  the  day  he  asked  me  to  walk 
up  to  your  house?  I  answered  I  hadn't 
been  there  since  I  was  a  kid.  Too  young 
to  remember  much  about  you.  I  shall 
never  forget  Bill's  face — the  look  of 
incredulousness     that     passed     over     it. 
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Well,  I  guess  it  was  quite  a  shock.  Be- 
ing so  versatile  about  so  many  things 
and  accomplished  at  a  few,  and  ignorant 
concerning  you.  No  wonder  Bill  could 
not  understand.  Our  family  ways  were 
all  your  teachings  but  I  was  ignorant 
as  to  the  source  of  these  teachings. 

I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  meet 
you  to  satisfy  Bill.  Oh,  I  was  reluctant 
at  first,  but  when  Bill  insisted  I  finally 
agreed.  I  had  my  misgivings,  but  I  did 
agree.  I  wonder  if  you  knew  the 
thoughts  that  went  through  my  head. 
But  of  course  you  knew  then,  and  now. 
When  I  voiced  my  doubts  to  Bill  he 
came  to  my  rescue — or — perhaps  it  was 
you.  The  fact  remains  I  did  meet  you 
and  have  learned  to  love  you  as  Bill 
does.  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  hard  to  love  you 
once  one  understands  you.  Yes,  it  was 
Bill  who  helped  me  to  understand  you. 
Bill,  who  never  had  a  serious  thought 
in  his  head — or  so  he  acted.  His  soft 
brown  eyes  always  seemed  to  be  laugh- 
ing at  life,  and  he  seemed  so  self-con- 
fident. I  know  now  why  Bill  gave  this 
impression — because  he  knew  you  so 
well. 

On  our  first  visit  to  you  he  must  have 
sensed  my  confusion.  He  told  me  I  was 
to  forget  everything  and  just  listen  to 
you  with  an  open  mind,  as  he  termed  it. 
Well,  I  did,  and  I  am  grateful  to  Bill  for 
telling  me  this. 

Then,  remember  the  time  Bill  pro- 
posed—  ?  Of  course  you  knew  then  my 
answer  was  yes.  How  could  you  forget ! 
We  were  married  in  your  house.  Oh, 
I  didn't  want  to  be — it  seemed  wrong. 
I  had  only  known  you  a  short  while;  I 
was  learning  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
know  about  you.  As  usual,  though,  I 
gave  in  to  Bill. 

We  had  six  good  months  together  and 
then  Bill  was  assigned  overseas  duty. 
At  first  I  thought  it  would  be  difficult, 
the  vast  difference  between  us,  but  Bill 


fixed  that  also.  Remember?  Yes,  I  am 
thinking  of  the  promise  Bill  extracted 
from  me  before  he  left.  In  fact,  the 
night  we  talked  about  it  he  said  he 
would  go  AWOL  until  I  made  it.  After 
all,  I  didn't  want  him  to  be  AWOL  did 
I  ?  I  made  it.  What  choice  had  I  ? 
The  promise?  That  I  would  come  visit 
you  at  least  once  a  week.  You  knew, 
of  course,  I  had  little  intention  of  keep- 
ing the  promise.  You  both  played  a  trick 
on  me,  though.  I  was  to  write  Bill  each 
week  what  we  talked  about.  Well,  I 
had  to  keep  my  promise.  Each  time  I 
visited  you  I  wrote  immediately.  The 
first  few  times  were  rather  difficult, 
but  gradually  it  became  easier.'  The 
best  thing  about  it  was  that  I  came  to 
know  you  better  and  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  you  stand  for. 

Now  I  am  glad  Bill  had  me  do  this. 
Where  would  I  be  right  now  if  he  had 
not?  Certainly  not  reliving  the  past 
again  with  you. 

Then,  remember  the  time  little  Bill 
was  due  to  arrive?  I  must  have  let  Bill 
know  in  some  way  that  I  was  concerned. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  said  I  was  to  be 
sure  and  visit  you.  Oh,  he  was  quite 
emphatic  about  this.  He  claimed  you, 
more  than  anyone  else,  had  the  power  to 
help.  That  is  the  wonderful  thing  about 
having  you  for  a  friend.  You  are  always 
ready  to  help.  You  will  always  listen  if 
we  but  take  the  time  to  come  to  you 
with  our  troubles  and  our  fortunes  as 
well  as  our  misfortunes.  It  goes  without 
saying  I  had  little  Bill  without  any 
trouble,  and  he  is  husky  and  healthy. 

It  seems  strange,  Lord  God,  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  make  others  see  you  as 
friend,  counselor,  guardian,  Father.  If 
just  being  in  your  house  can  give  quiet- 
ness to  our  inner  selves,  how  much 
more  we  can  obtain  by  reading  your 
words. 

Yes,  Lord,  your  house  is  different. 


themselves — should     occasion     and 
world's  stupidity  demand  it. 


the 


DR.  CARLOS  MARTIUS,  Brazilian 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  de- 
clares that  if  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  consider  only  themselves,  they 
can  produce  nothing  but  universal  wars. 
They  can  produce  peace  only  if  they 
cooperate  with  "a  world-wide  system  of 
liberty"  Dr.  Martius  continues  :  "I  crave 
for  the  United  States  the  honor  and  the 
advantage  of  being  the  first  great  power 
fully  to  realize  that  truth  and  fully  to 
act  upon  it.  We  have  stopped  being  a 
bully  in  our  own  hemisphere.  Why  start 
being  a  bully  in  others?" 

"A  world-wide  system  of  liberty."  But 
what,  after  all,  is  liberty? 

Liberty  is  our  public  school  systems. 
It  is  our  lighted  coaches  streaking  across 
states  at  night,  with  fearless  eyes  gazing 
out  of  windows,  and  jovial  conductors 
instead  of  storm-troopers  sauntering 
down  the  aisles. 

Liberty  is  our  freedom  to  worship ;  a 
woman's  crazy  choice  of  hats  ;  the  laugh- 
ing abandon  of  little  children. 

Liberty  is  free  enterprise;  it  is  a  fa- 
ther's right  to  suggest  to  his  son  what 
he  is  to  be,  and  the  right  of  that  son  to 
choose  his  own  way. 

Liberty  is  the  impassioned  voice  of 
Air.  Einstein  warning  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  Third  World  War, 
but  only  a  final  World  War. 

And  liberty  (thank  God)  is  the  thing 
free  men  and  women  will  give  their  sons 
for — a    far    greater    thing    than    to    die 


Every  once  in  a  while  we  come  up 
against  a  thing  so  obvious  that  we  fail  to 
digest  it. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  received  sharp 
national  scrutiny  of  late  because  of  its 
antiquated  and  outmoded  prison  system, 
and  because  self-mutilations  are  so  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  a  means  of  protest. 
A  letter  came  to  me  today  from  Mr. 
O.  B.  Ellis,  the  recently  imported  di- 
rector of  a  model  prison  in  Tennessee. 
Quite  simply  he  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  men  confined  to  the  Texas 
prison  farms  have  not  only  foregone 
their  liberty,  but  have  had  hope  snatched 
from  them.  Hope,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  is  the 
one  absolutely  imperative  ingredient  for 
harmony  within  walls. 

Hopeless  men  are  without  a  future ! 
Hopeless  men  have  no  incentive! 
Hopeless  men  have  nothing  to  lose ! 
Hopeless  men  have  no  conceivable  rea- 
son   to    rehabilitate    themselves,    or    to 
permit  others  to  do  so ! 

As  simple  as  that!  The  loss  of  per- 
sonal liberty  is  a  cross  indeed ;  often  it  is 
sufficient  to  stencil  to  the  offender  the 
enormity  of  his  crime.  But  hope  must 
not  be  taken  from  him,  lest  he,  and  the 
whole  system  of  rehabilitation,  collapse 
completely. 

To  the  man  behind  bars,  hope  usually 
resolves  itself  into  a  great  longing 
for  personal  liberty.  For  personal  liberty 
will  mean  for  him  a  second  chance,  and 
for  many,  a  chance  to  make  amends. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Ellis,  who  now — against 
terrific  odds — heads  the  Texas  prison 
system,  believes  in  personal  regeneration. 
I  am  informed  that  he  is  a  genius  at  im- 
parting this  to  the  men,  giving  them  a 
staff  of  hope  with  which  to  travel  a  hard 
and  dismal  road. 

MARK    CKANH- 
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ANGLING,  the  sport  of  catching  fish 
by  means  of  a  baited  hook,  is  among  the 
most  ancient  of  human  activities. 
Whether  a  man  fishes  for  food  or 
for  fun,  this  outdoor  sport  holds  a 
fascination  second  to  none.  So  wherever 
you  are  buy  or  borrow  a  rod  and  reel 
and  take  off  to  the  streams.  The  best 
.and  biggest  brown  trout  in  Europe  are 
in  those  crystal-clear  streams  north  of 
Nuernberg.  South  of  Seattle  you  may 
try  your  hand  at  landing  a  salmon ;  in 
southern  waters  go  out  in  a  boat  and 
play  a  tarpon  ;  or  try  trolling  for  rainbow 
trout  in  the  babbling  brooks  of  the 
Appalachia.    You'll    find    good    fishing 
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Brook  Trout 

Baiting  brook  trout  is  the  best  branch 
of  angling.  A  bunch  of  you  sign  up  for 
a    jeep    at    the    motor    pool,    get    your 
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tackle  together  the  night  before,  and 
move  out  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  field  or  mountain.  First 
enjoy  the  sunrise,  the  dawn  song  of 
the  birds,  the  new  green  of  the  leaves, 
the  color  of  the  buds  and  flowers.  Pull 
on  your  old  shoes  and  slacks,  get  out 
a  bamboo  pole  with  line,  put  your  hat 
full  of  flies  on  your  head,  take  a  couple 
of  deep  breaths,  thank  God  you  are 
hale  and  hardy  on  so  fine  a  morning, 
and  start  wading  up  the  stream. 
i  The  novice  is  in  for  trouble.  The 
shock  of  the  mountain  water  tingles  your 
inner  ears.  You  ram  a  barb  of  a  hook 
under  your  epidermis ;  the  first  cast- 
effort  results  in  wrapping  the  sinker  and 
fly  about  a  twig ;  in  moving  over  to 
disentangle  the  line  you  slip  on  a  mossy 
rock  and  sit  flat  in  a  foot  of  brook 
water ;  that  hat  of  valuable  flies  takes 
off  downstream  at  a  gallop  until  a 
buddy  snags  it ;  your  language  frightens 
the  fish  for  a  mile  up  and  down  the 
creek !  But  by  then  you  are  initiated  and 
ready  to  go  to  it. 

Still  your  trouble  is  not  over.  A  trout 
strikes  at  full  speed  ahead;  you  jerk 
the  little  fellow  so  hard  he  becomes  a 
Hying  fish  and  sails  out  over  the  shrubs, 
and  you  long  for  the  service  of  a  good 
retriever  bird  dog  trained  for  fish.  Oh, 
that  mountaineer  ?  No ;  he's  not  Daniel 
Boone,  and  he's  not  a  hunter  wandering 
around  lost  since  last  winter's  rabbit 
season.  He's  the  game  warden.  He 
wants  to  see  your  license  to  fish ;  the 
carpenter's  rule  in  his  hand  is  to  meas- 
ure that  one  baby  trout  you  have 
caught  thus  far.  And  if  the  aquatic 
infant   doesn't   measure   ten   inches    (or 
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whatever  that  State's  requirement)  you 
are  definitely  in  the  doghouse ! 

The  American  trout  (brook  or  rain- 
bow) likes  foamy  water;  after  some 
experience  you  will  acquire  an  eye  for 
water  and  cast  your  fly  in  the  right 
places.  He  leaps  when  hooked;  unless 
you  pull  steadily  and  swiftly,  lifting 
him  onto  the  bank,  you'll  lose  him. 
Walk  upstream,  quietly.  You'll  enjoy 
the  fighting  ability  of  the  one-pounders. 


which  has  just  crawled  out  of  your 
buttermilk,  but  is  a  simulated  mayfly 
sunk  with  tiny  weights  in  mid-water. 
In  hand  fishing  you  do  not  wade  up 
the  stream  with  your  hands  in  the 
water  Indian  fashion,  but  fish  without 
a  cork  float.  And  the  worm — oh !  that's 
the  long,  tapering  angle-worm  (fishing 
worm  to  you,  we  wager)  the  beginner 
uses  for  bait,  often  to  the  humiliation  of 
the    fly-caster.    .    .    . 


Nomenclature 

The  language  of  the  fisherman  is 
confusing.  Playing  a  salmon  is  nothing 
like  playing  a  trombone ;  in  the  former 
you  hold  the  line  taut  until  the  game 
fish  tires  himself  all  out.  Your  tackle 
does  not  play  football,  but  is  the  gear 
(not  the  gear  you  shift  in  your  car) 
— the  rod  and  reel,  hook,  line  and 
sinker  you  take  along.  The  rod  is  not 
a  gangster's  gat,  nor  is  the  reel  a 
Virginia  folk  dance,  but  are  the  pole 
and  string-winder  you  fish  with.  By  the 
hook  you  don't  mean  what's  likely  to 
happen  to  you  unmarried  joes  this  Leap 
Year ;  the  line  is  not  the  string  of 
sweet  nothings  you  speel  off  to  all  the 
girls,  that  puts  you  in  a  position  to 
get  hooked ;  nor  is  the  sinker  a  do-nut ; 
these  three  important  items  are  the 
equipment  at  the  end  of  the  line  to 
lure  the  fish.  By  the  way,  the  lure 
is  not  your  sex  appeal  (if  any),  Jackson. 
.  .  .  The  poor  fish  (or  feller)  which 
bites  at  any  lure  is  called  a  sucker! 
The  spoon  is  not  for  stirring  your 
coffee  but  is  the  spinning  lure  imitating 
a  minnow  frantically  fleeing  from 
trouble.  The  dry  fly  is  only  a  man- 
made  insect  that  floats,  and  you  need 
no  fly-swatter ;   the  wet  fly  is  not  one 


In  Serious  Vein 

In  fishing  you  are  following  a  noble 
tradition.  The  prominence  of  the  fisher- 
man in  the  Gospels  is  common  knowl- 
edge, for  a  portion  of  the  choice  dis- 
ciples of  the  Christ  were  fishermen.  It 
happened  that  the  initials  of  the  early 
Christian's  confession  of  faith  (Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  Savior)  in  Greek 
spelt  out  their  word  for  fish.  Thus  in 
the  primitive  church  the  fish  became  a 
secret  symbol  in  times  of  persecution 
and  a  sacred  emblem  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  It  is  not  without  deep  mean- 
ing that  Jesus  called  His  disciples 
"fishers   of  men." 

So,  Joe,  go  a-fishing.  Down  where 
the  brook  empties  into  the  river  you 
may  try  for  black  bass,  this  time  with 
a  winding  reel.  You'll  like  the  fun  of 
reeling  in  a  big  feller.  If  a  thunder- 
storm comes  up,  try  on  the  bottom  for 
an  eel :  You'll  get  wet,  but  a  fight  with 
a  mighty  eel  is   a  thrill   of  a   lifetime. 

Back  in  the  barracks  always  exag- 
gerate your  fish  stories.  It  is  an  accepted 
American  pastime  and  is  never  con- 
sidered lying.  There  is  one  rule  all 
fishermen  follow ;  remember  it :  "the  big 
one  always  gets  away." 


Top  Album  of  the  Month: 

Rendezvous  with  Peggy — Capitol  Al- 
bum. Peggy  Lee's  spectacular  rise  to 
stardom  is  reflected  brilliantly  in  this 
collection  of  six  inspired  renditions. 
These  sides  find  Peggy  in  many  moods 
and  performing  songs  of  every  type  for 
which  she  is  famous.  Outstanding  in  the 
slow  and  deeply  emotional  vein  are  the 
poignant  Don't  Smoke  In  Bed  and 
Stormy  Weather.  The  up-tempo  num- 
bers are  Deed  I  Do,  Why  Don't  You 
Do  Right,  I  Can't  Give  You  Anything 
But  Love,  and  Them  There  Eyes.  Ac- 
companying Peggy  on  all  six  sides  is 
her  famous  husband,  Dave  Barbour, 
widely  known  both  as  gifted  guitar  in- 
strumentalist and  as  music  arranger. 
This  is  indeed  a  rendezvous  with  Peggy 
Lee  in  the  best  of  her  musical  tradition. 

Laroo,  Laroo,  Lilli  Bolero  .  .  .  I 
Still  Love  You— Bob  Houston,  MGM. 
Bob  Houston  hits  the  romantic  jack 
pot  with  two  beautiful  new  ballads  that 
will  stir  your  heart  and  your  imagina- 
tion. The  first  is  a  slow,  dream-paced 
love  song,  and  the  title  is  a  secret 
formula  for  love.  It's  a  magic  saying 
from  the  isle  of  Nipoli,  and  you  might 
try  it  yourself — only  we  don't  think  any- 


one can  sing  it  as  well  as  Bob.  A  muted 
trumpet  and  strings  carry  the  melody 
through  the  second  chorus,  but  it's  Bob 
who  gives  this  beautiful  song  a  star- 
dusted  flair.  The  reverse  maintains  the 
ballad  mood,  and  Bob  is  romantically 
supported  by  the  talented  Quartones. 
Celestes  spark  the  background  in  this 
beautifully  arranged  and  tender  love 
song.  Take  our  word  for  it — this  is 
all-round   Hit   Parade   material. 

Aha,  San  Antone  .  .  .  If  I'd  Only  Been 
True  To  You — Rosalie  Allen,  Victor. 
Rosalie  Allen  demonstrates  an  excellent 
flair  for  putting  a  note  of  satire  in  her 
song-selling.  This  vein  of  humor  is 
carried  even  further  on  her  latest,  Aha 
San  Antone,  an  amusing  tongue-in-cheek 
take-off  on  Bob  Wills  and  the  many 
other  western  artists  who  sing  in  his 
rousing  style.  The  clever  lyrics,  attached 
to  a  fast-moving  tempo,  plus  Rosalie's 
terrific  delivery  and  ad  lib  remarks, 
make  this  entertainment  plus.  The  coup- 
ling, //  I'd  Only  Been  True  to  You, 
presents  a  happy  change  in  pace  with 
some  easygoing  and  moderate  dance 
tempos  on  which  Rosalie  vocalizes  win- 
somely  in  her  top-notch  vocal  form. 
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Heartbreaker  .  .  .  One  Raindrop 
Doesn't  Make  a  Shower — Jerry  Wayne 
and  The  Dell  Trio,  Columbia.  Where 
have  you  been,  Jackson?  This  number 
crept  right  up  while  you  were  out  to 
lunch.  Now  it's  taking  the  place  by 
storm.  It's  the  old  story  about  the  gal 
with  more  hearts  than  she  knows  what 
to  do  with — but  it's  a  new  story,  the  way 
Jerry  Wayne  and  The  Dell  Trio  handle 
it.  The  trio  takes  the  first  chorus,  featur- 
ing Bill  Cimler's  organ-ization  and  Bob 
Creash's  accordion,  backed  by  George 
O'Dell's  solid  guitar.  Jerry  Wayne  will 
break  a  few  hearts  himself,  with  that 
irresistible  voice  of  his  on  the  second 
vocal  chorus.  The  trio  whisks  the  disc 
with  a  half-chorus  after  the  vocal  and 
wraps  up  a  neat  recording  of  a  neat 
tune.  You'll  want  to  catch  Jerry  and  the 
boys  many  times  on  Heartbreaker.  On 
the  reverse,  Jerry  Wayne  sings  the  vocal 
on  the  second  chorus  in  a  sincere  style 
and  convincing  manner.  The  electric 
organ,  accordion,  and  guitar  of  the  Dell 
Trio  furnish  the  instrumental  backing. 

Masquerade  Suite,  Khachaturian  .  .  . 
In  the  Village,  Ippolitov-Ivanov — Leo- 
pold Stokowski  conducting  the  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York,  Columbia.  The  release  of  Khacha- 


turian's  glowing  Masquerade  Suite  is 
also  the  occasion  of  the  first  appearance 
on  records  of  Leopold  Stokowski  as 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  New  York.  This 
brilliant  recording  marks  an  appropriate 
debut,  since  Mr.  Stokowski  is  justly 
famed  for  his  introduction  in  this  coun- 
try of  many  contemporary  Russian 
works.  He  gave  the  first  New  York 
performance  of  this  work  in  New  York 
in  October,  1947,  and  recorded  it  shortly 
thereafter.  The  resulting  album  offers  a 
wealth  of  colorful  music,  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Borodin,  Glinka  and  Tchai- 
kovsky. The  Masquerade  Suite  adds  an- 
other rich-hued  musical  facet  to  our 
knowledge  of  Khachaturian's  work.  The 
extraordinarily  resplendent  suite  is  com- 
posed of  five  entr'actes  and  interludes — 
(1)  Waltz,  (2)  Nocturne,  (3)  Mazurka, 
(4)  Romance,  and  (5)  Galop — which 
Khachaturian  wrote  in  1939  as  incidental 
music  for  a  performance  in  Moscow  of 
Lermontov's  tragedy  Masquerade.  Ler- 
montov  conceived  the  masquerade  as  a 
handsome,  extravagant  symbol  of  the 
emptiness  and  pretentiousness  of  the 
Czarist  court;  and  in  his  musical  inter- 
pretation, Khachaturian  makes  full  use 
of  the  rich  Russian  musical  traditions  of 
that  era. 


/RELAXATION  IS  AN  ART.  Whether  you  golf,  or  fish,  or  "just  loaf"  on  your  days 
off  is  a  matter  of  individual  preference. 

The  important  thing  is  to  find  a  hobby  or  some  form  of  relaxation  from  daily 
routine. 

In  THE  LINK  you  will  find  recreation  not  for  only  two  weeks,   but  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  genuine  relaxation  is — try  THE  LINK. 
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JLlTTLE  JAKE  sat  against  a  tree  and 
wiggled  his  black  toes  in  the  dust.  He 
was  wearing  a  clean  pair  of  overalls, 
and  his  scrubbed  face  glistened  darkly. 
He  chewed  on  a  piece  of  corn  bread  and 
bacon.  Mammy's  words  when  she  shoo'd 
him  from  the  house  were,  "keep  out  of 
mischief  an'  fo'  the  Lawd's  sake,  keep 
yo'self  clean."  From  where  he  sat  at  the 
top  of  a  little  hill  he  could  look  down 
upon  the  house.  Wood  smoke  was  drift- 
ing up  from  the  chimney.  Spicy  smells 
drifted  up  also.  Today  was  the  day,  the 
biggest  day  in  Jake's  life.  Joe  was  com- 
ing home !  His  brother  Joe  was  a  sailor 
and  the  most  im- 
portant man  in  the 
whole  Navy.  He 
saved  a  lot  of  men 
from  a  burning 
ship  and  Mammy 
said  the  white  folks 
called  him  a  hero. 
For  two  days,  since 
word  had  arrived 
that  Joe  was  com- 
ing, the  house  had 
trembled  with  ac- 
tivity. 

Mammy,  busy  in 
the  kitchen,  wiped 
a  tear  from  her 
eyes.  Happiness  filled  her  heart  be- 
cause Joe  was  coming.  But  the  tears 
that  welled  up  were  caused  by  some- 
thing else.  For  weeks  she  had  known 
that  Joe  was  coming  home  with  only 
one  arm.  Mammy  wanted  to  tell  Jake 
but  she  couldn't.  "The  chile  won't  un- 
derstan'  why  it  happened  to  Joe,"  she 
said,  "an'  I  can't  tell  him."  Mammy 
could  accept  this  tragedy,  but  she  wor- 
ried over  the  way  Jake  would  take  it. 
She  left  it  up  to  the  "Lawd." 

Jake's  gaze  commanded  a  view  of  the 
road.  No  one  knew  what  time  Joe 
would  arrive  but,  whenever  it  might  be, 
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he  would  see  him  first.  He  wondered  if 
Joe  might  come  sooner  if  he  didn't  stare 
so  hard.  He  began  playing  a  game  by 
first  looking  at  the  road,  and  then  clos- 
ing his  eyes  while  he  counted  ten, 
slowly,  pressing  each  finger  against  the 
earth.  When  he  reached  ten  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  each  time  expected  to  see 
Joe  coming.  Jake  wondered  if  Joe 
would  look  the  same  as  when  he  went 
away  three  years  ago.  Would  he  still 
go  swimming  with  him  in  01'  Deep 
Bend — and  fishing?  Would  he  still  take 
him  'possum  hunting?  When  Joe  wasn't 
working,  he  was  Jake's  constant  com- 
panion. The  boy's 
desire  was  to  grow 
up  to  be  exactly  the 
sort  of  person  Joe 
was. 

While  counting 
and  watching,  he 
sat  up  suddenly. 
Joe  was  coming 
home  and  he  had 
no  present !  The 
thought  struck  with 
such  force  he 
dropped  his  bread. 
If  he  could  slip 
back  in  the  house 
he  might  find  some- 
thing in  the  shoe  box  under  his  bed. 
Here  he  kept  his  treasures.  But  he 
knew  only  too  well  what  the  box  con- 
tained :  old  keys,  a  broken  pocket  knife, 
a  rabbit's  foot  and  some  marbles.  There 
was  nothing  good  enough  for  Joe !  Sud- 
denly he  smiled.  What  did  Joe  like  better 
than  anything?  Catfish!  The  best  ones 
in  the  world  were  in  01'  Deep  Bend. 

Jake  threw  the  corn  bread  away  but 
kept  the  bacon.  He  jumped  up,  and 
after  glancing  at  the  road,  he  slipped 
behind  the  tree.  He  followed  a  trail  and 
soon  came  to  the  river.  He  walked  along 
until  he  reached  a  tree  that  leaned  out 
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over  the  water.  Jake  climbed  up.  Hid- 
den in  a  hollow  was  a  fishhook  and  some 
string.  He  took  these  and  edged  his 
way  out  on  a  limb  that  hung  over  the 
water.  He  baited  the  hook  with  the 
bacon,  tied  the  string  to  his  wrist  and 
lowered  the  hook  into  the  water. 

For  a  time  the  boy  lay  quietly  on  the 
limb.  He  raised  his  head  and  listened. 
There  was  no  sound  except  the  hum  of 
insects,  broken  by  the  occasional  splash 
when  a  turtle  slipped  from  a  log.  The 
reddish  water  seemed  motionless.  "Come 
on,  ol'  catfish,  bite  fo'  Joe.  He's  a  big 
hero  now,"  Jake  whispered  softly.  Often 
he  raised  the  string  but  the  bait  re- 
mained untouched. 

Suddenly  things  began  happening. 
Somewhere,  Jake  heard  the  beat  of  a 
drum  and  the  sound  of  automobile 
horns.  He  raised  himself  on  the  limb.  He 
heard  Mammy  calling,  "Little  Jake!" 
Joe  was  coming !  He  felt  a  tug  on  the 
string.  He  raised  the  line  and  there 
was  a  catfish !  He  was  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  fear  and  joy,  all  rolled  into 
one.  He  scrambled  backward  on  the 
limb.  His  foot  slipped.  With  a  great 
splash  Jake  fell  into  the  muddy  water. 
He  popped  to  the  surface  and  swam  to 
the  bank.  His  heart  was  pounding  as  he 
pulled  himself  up  and  lay  panting. 
Mammy  called  again.  He  began  run- 
ning back  along  the  path  when  he  re- 
membered the  catfish.  Pausing  long 
enough  to  hide  the  hook  and  line,  he 
clutched  the  gasping  fish  tightly  in  his 
hand  and  ran  toward  home. 

When  Jake  reached  the  tree  and 
looked  down  at  the  house  he  was 
astonished.  A  long  procession  was 
moving  along  the  road.  The  Mayor's 
car,  with  Mammy's  cousin  at  the  wheel, 
headed  the  line.  Following,  came  a 
string  of  cars  so  decrepit  it  was  a  miracle 
they  ran.  But  their  horns  were  in  fine 
condition.  The  Mayor  himself  was  rid- 


ing with  Joe,  Jake's  hero — everybody's 
hero !  How  grand  Joe  looked,  sitting 
there  in  his  blue  uniform  with  his  white 
hat  brilliant  in  the  sun.  All  the  colored 
people  from  town  were  there,  singing 
and  laughing.  The  car  stopped,  the  door 
opened  and  Joe  jumped  out.  In  a  mo- 
ment Mammy  had  her  arms  about  him 
and  Jake  wanted  to  run  down  the  hill 
and  throw  his  arms  about  Joe  too.  But 
he  was  struck  with  fear  at  the  sight  of 
so  many  people.  He  drew  back  so  that 
he  wouldn't  be  discovered.  His  overalls 
were  muddy  and  wet  and  Mammy 
would  be  angry.  He  wanted  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  but  not  seen.  He 
crammed  the  catfish  into  his  overalls 
and  hurried  down  to  the  rear  of  the 
house.  With  the  house  between  him  and 
the  people,  he  slipped  quickly  into  the 
back  door.  He  could  peep  through  the 
window  and  see  everything,  and  if  any- 
one came  in  he  could  roll  under  the  bed. 

The  laughing  and  shouting  stopped. 
The  Mayor  stood  up  in  the  back  of  the 
car  and  cleared  his  throat.  "Joe,"  the 
Mayor  began,  "we  welcome  you  home. 
When  you  risked  your  life  to  save  the 
lives  of  others,  you  did  what  many  of 
us  might  have  done.  The  difference  is 
that  you  did  it.  We're  mighty  proud  of 
you.  You  were  born  on  this  farm  and 
you  did  well  with  your  crops  before 
you  entered  the  service.  I  could  offer 
you  a  job,  but  that  would  be  a  poor 
way  of  showing  my  thanks.  I've  owned 
these  forty  acres  for  a  long  time  but, 
beginning  right  now,  they're  yours  !" 

Jake,  bursting  with  excitement, 
watched  the  Mayor  wave  as  he  drove 
away.  Then  Mammy,  with  her  arm 
around  Joe,  started  toward  the  house. 
The  boy  rolled  under  the  bed  quickly 
and  the  patchwork  quilt  hanging  over 
the  side  hid  him.  He  heard  Joe  saying 
a  few  words  to  the  people  from  the 
porch     and     everyone     crowded     close 
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enough  to  call  out  personal  greetings. 
It  seemed  hours  before  the  laughing  and 
talking  faded  as  the  people  drifted  away. 
Mammy  and  Joe  came  in. 

"Mammy,  where's  Little  Jake?" 
"Oh  Lawd,"  said  Mammy,  "I  fo'got 
'bout  that  boy."  She  hurried  outside  and 
began  calling.  Jake  lifted  the  quilt  and 
peeped  out.  Joe  saw  him  and  pulled  him 
out  by  the  leg. 

"Mammy,  here  he  is."  He  looked  at 
the  mud-covered  boy.  "What  you  doin' 
under  there?  Ain't  you  glad  to  see  me?" 
Then  Jake  had  his  arms  about  Joe's 
neck  and  he  wanted  to  laugh  and  cry  at 
the  same  time. 

"Oh  that  boy,"  exclaimed  Mammy. 
"Look  at  that  dirt !  He  promised  to  stay 
clean  until  yo'  got  here.  Keep  them 
clothes  away  from  Joe's  nice  uniform. 
Go  clean  up  while  I  get  some  food  on." 

Joe  sat  down  and  held  the  boy  on  his 
lap.  The  child  snuggled  against  him. 
"Stand  up  here,  Little  Jake.  Let  me  look 
at  you.  Why,  you've  growed  a  foot !" 

The  boy  wiggled  off  his  lap  and  stood 
looking  up  at  him.  It  was  the  same  Joe, 
bigger  and  stronger  than  ever.  The 
ribbons  gleamed  on  the  breast  of  the 
blue  uniform.  A  purple  and  gold  medal 
caught  the  light  as  it  moved  in  rhythm 
with  his  breathing.  Then  Little  Jake 
realized  something  was  different.  He 
threw  his  hand  to  his  mouth  uncon- 
sciously, to  stop  his  outcry.  His  eyes 
felt  moist  and  he  began  hurting  in  his 
throat.  Joe's  right  arm  was  gone !  He 
ran  to  the  kitchen  to  Mammy,  and  when 
she  saw  him  she  knew  he  had  seen.  She 
caught  him  gently  in  her  arms  and  his 
small  body  quivered  with  the  sobs  that 
came  openly  now.  In  her  heart  Mammy 
knew  this  was  what  she  wanted  to  do — 
had  wanted  to  do  when  she  saw  Joe 
step  from  the  car,  but  she  knew  she 
couldn't,  .  .  .  and  let  Joe  see.  When 
Jake   had   quieted,    she   carried    him    in 
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and  sat  down  on  the  bed  opposite  Joe. 

"I  don't  know  what's  come  over  this 
boy,"  she  said,  trying  to  sound  convinc- 
ing. "He's  turnin'  into  an  ol'  cry-baby. 
Look  here.  Little  Jake,  is  this  the  way 
to  act  when  Joe  has  jus'  come  home?" 
Mammy  talked  on,  hoping  to  cover  up 
Joe's  embarrassment,  but  knowing  well 
that  she  was  failing. 

Jake  didn't  look  at  Joe.  He  couldn't ! 
They  would  never  be  able  to  go  swim- 
ming together  again.  Joe  couldn't  climb 
trees  or  fish  or  fire  the  shotgun.  All  the 
fun  they  used  to  have  could  never  hap- 
pen again.  He  wanted  to  run  away  some- 
where— anywhere !  "An'  look  at  them 
overalls,"  Mammy  continued.  "Didn't  I 
tell  yo'  to  git  cleaned  up?  Now  yo'  git 
outta  here  and  change  them  clothes." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Mammy,"  Joe  spoke 
quietly.  "Come  here,  Little  Jake."  The 
boy  slid  from  Mammy's  lap  and  walked 
slowly  toward  Joe. 

"Little  Jake,"  Joe  said,  "since  you 
was  knee-high  we  been  pals,  ain't  we?" 
Little  Jake  didn't  answer.  "We  been 
havin'  fun  and  doin'  things  together, 
ain't  we?"  Still  no  answer.  "Now,  you 
know  what?  This  farm  is  ours!  01' 
Deep  Bend  now  belongs  to  you  and 
Mammy  an'  me!"  He  waited.  "Look  at 
me,  boy."  Little  Jake  looked  up  slowly, 
until  his  eyes  met  Joe's.  Tears  began 
collecting  and  he  tried  to  choke  them 
back.  "Look  here,  boy,  you  ain't  tryin' 
to  feel  sorry  for  Joe  .  .  .  'bout  this  arm, 
I  mean?"  There,  Joe  had  said  it.  Little 
Jake  felt  ashamed.  His  misery  was  in- 
creasing by  the  second.  And  the  misery 
in  his  heart  was  shared  by  Mammy,  who 
was  listening  from  the  kitchen.  And 
then  Joe,  who  had  been  speaking  so 
quietly,  began  to  laugh,  softly  at  first 
and  then  louder,  until  he  fairly  shook. 

Little  Jake  looked  at  him,  his  fears 
giving  way  to  wonder.  When  his  whole 
world  had  crumbled  he  could  see  noth- 


ing to  laugh  about.  His  mouth  twitched 
slightly  at  the  corners.  He  was  unde- 
cided whether  he  should  join  in  laugh- 
ing or  not.  Joe  stopped  when  a  faint 
smile  began  to  appear  on  the  boy's  face. 

"Well,  if  that  ain't  the  limit,"  Joe 
said.  "You  sho'  miff  were  feeling  sorry 
for  ol'  Joe.  But  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thin',  Little  Jake.  I  got  me  a  new  arm 
comin'  next  week  or  so  .  .  .  one  that  has 
my  old  one  beat  a  mile.  An'  stead  of 
fingers,  I  got  me  an  iron  hook,'  an'  its 
strong  as  can  be.  Jus'  wait'll  you  see  me 
pull  the  trigger  on  that  ol'  shot  gun,  and 
I  can  reach  right  down  into  the  water 
at  01'  Deep  Bend  and  yank  a  catfish  out 
befo'  you  get  a  line  rigged  up." 

Jake  had  crawled  up  onto  Joe's  knees, 
his  eyes  wide  with  excitement.  He 
wanted  to  know  more  about  the  wonder- 
ful new  arm  that  could  do  anything — 
more  than  Joe  could  do  with  the  old  one. 
He  knew  now  that  his  brother  would 
really  be  the  strongest  man  on  earth. 

Later,  when  Mammy  went  to  call 
them  to  supper,  Jake  was  asleep,  against 
Joe's  breast.  She  picked  him  up  and 
placed  him  on  the  bed,  motioning  to  Joe 
to  follow  her  to  the  kitchen.  A  song 
gathered  around  her  heart. 

"Look,  Mammy,"  Joe  said,  holding 
out  the  catfish.  "This  is  what  Jake 
gave  me.  He  fell  in,  catchin'  it.  He  re- 
membered how  I  love  'em." 

Mammy  took  the  fish  and  wrapped 
it  in  paper.  "Guess  this  ol'  fish  ain't 
much  good  now,  but  yo'  can  tell  him 
yo'  et  it  fo'  supper."  She  put  the  bundle 
outside.  "Sometime  soon,  yo'  go  fishin' 
with  him  an'  we'll  have  a  big  mess  o' 
fish."  She  too,  remembered  how  much 
Joe  loved  them.  She  thought  of  all  the 
things  she  had  heard  him  telling  Little 
Jake  about  his  new  arm.  The  clouds 
were  lifting  now.  Joe  would  be  all  right. 
Her  worries  were  gone.  There  would 
always  be  plenty  of  catfish  for  Joe. 


PART  V 


Education 

DURING  the  war  approximately  4,000 
schools  were  destroyed.  Shortly  after 
the  surrender  about  18,000,000  students 
along  with  400,000  teachers,  were  back  in 
school.  Public  buildings  and  temples 
were  borrowed  to  supplement  space.  In 
many  instances  schools  have  operated 
double  shifts.  Education  has  adopted 
a  democratic  background. 

Militarism  and  ultranationalism  have 
been  banished  from  the  curriculum.  Cen- 
sored 'books  and  radio  broadcasts  are 
being  used.  Textbooks  have  been  cen- 
sored and  objectionable  wartime  mate- 
rial removed.  Martial  training  has  been 
eliminated.  Military  subjects  have  been 
replaced  with  sports  such  as  basketball, 
volleyball,  baseball,  track.  Students  are 
being  taught  that  each  one  is  equal. 
Teachers  who  were  suspended  during 
the  war  for  liberal  teaching  have  been 
permitted  to  return  to  their  old  jobs, 
provided  their  qualifications  are  accep- 
table. Others  have  been  removed. 


Emphasis  is  now  being  placed  upon 
health  education,  public  health,  hygiene 
and  nutrition. 

In  the  past  the  government  held  that 
national  education  was  a  matter  of  the 
highest  policy  in  the  nation.  The  people 
had  to  remain  quiet;  teachers  had  to  do 
as  they  were  directed.  Inspection  teams 
from  the  government  followed  up  to 
see  that  government  policies  were  en- 
forced. In  the  future,  plans  and  policies 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet.  Boards 
of  education  similar  to  our  own  in 
America  will  be  established. 

Culture  will  not  be  monopolized  by 
the  "peers"  in  the  future  years.  Culture 
is  the  gift  of  anyone  who  will  make  an 
honest  effort  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  to  make  it  possible.  In  the  past 
the  majority  had  only  an  elementary 
education.  Too  much  was  spent  on  arms 
and  not  enough  on  education.  Measures 
will  be  taken  to  achieve  educational  op- 
portunity for  all — regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  social  position. 

Modern  techniques  of  teaching  will  be 
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adopted.  Refresher  courses  will  be 
opened  to  give  the  teachers  training  in 
democratic  ideals.  It  is  believed  that  a 
standard  living  wage  will  be  adopted. 
This,  too,  would  make  the  teaching 
profession  more  attractive.  The  govern- 
ment will  exercise  only  such  control 
over  the  educational  system  as  will  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  re- 
quested in  the  reforms  to  be  pursued 
in  the  future. 

The  school  years  have  "been  reduced 
from  the  former  twenty  years  to  sixteen. 
The  old  Japanese  system  embodied  six 
years  of  elementary  school,  followed  by 
three  years  of  secondary  school.  Six 
years  of  youths'  school,  followed  by  five 
years  in  a  girls',  boys'  or  commercial 
school  completed  the  education.  The 
student  was  then  in  a  position  to  attend 
college  or  university.  The  new  system 
will  provide  for  six  years  of  elementary 
school,  three  years  of  high  school,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Usual  four  years  in  college 
or  university.  Co-education  has  been 
adopted  throughout  the  country. 

At  least  six  years  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation will  be  required  in  the  future.  As 
the  years  pass,  this  requirement  will  be 
extended  to  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Encouragement  will  no  doubt  be 
given  to  such  organizations  as  the  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual.  The  spirit 
of  justice  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
all  will  be  enhanced. 

Women 

Since  the  status  of  women  is  so  high 
in  America — that  the  second  Sunday  in 
May  is  considered  almost  as  a  sacred 
day — it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  status  of  women  in 
Japan.  Women  are  just  now  beginning 
to  receive  an  inkling  of  how  they,  too, 
may  take  their  rightful  place  in  society. 


One  common  sight  has  been  that  of 
women  working  laboriously  in  the  fields 
from  daylight  until  nightfall.  Another, 
a  woman  struggling  under  a  huge  load 
or  pulling  a  heavy  cart.  The  woman 
usually  walks  about  three  steps  behind 
her  husband.  She  has  always  remained 
in  some  other  part  of  the  house  while 
the  husband  received  the  visitors. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion and  its  type  of  moral  philosophy  is 
believed  to  have  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence upon  the  Japanese  toward  their 
women.  Three  conceptions  of  obedience 
were  instilled  into  the  Japanese  woman's 
mind  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  As 
a  child  she  was  ready  to  obey  her  fa- 
ther, after  her  marriage  to  obey  her 
husband.  Should  she  outlive  her  husband 
she  must  obey  her  son.  Her  status  has 
been  one  of  bondage. 

This  idea  perhaps  came  as  a  result  of 
Confucian  thought  (to  be  discussed 
briefly  next  month  in  "The  Family 
System).  It  is  also  thought  that  Bud- 
dhism and  feudalism  played  a  leading 
role  in  lowering  the  status  of  women.  A 
woman  was  regarded  by  Buddhists  as 
being  an  unclean  person — one  who  was 
a  tempter.  Feudalism  scorned  women. 

After  a  woman  married  she  forfeited 
her  rights.  Should  she  borrow  money, 
make  a  gift,  enter  into  any  kind  of 
agreements,  inherit  property  or  claim 
any  rights,  she  must  get  the  consent  of 
her  husband.  She  was  placed  in  abso- 
lute subordination  to  her  spouse. 

Japanese  young  women  are  now  being 
criticized  severely  because  of  their  out- 
ward show  of  affection  toward  allied 
soldiers.  Under  their  new  freedom  the 
young  women  enjoy  the  companionship 
of  men,  which  is  quite  a  new  experience 
to  them.  They  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  the  display  of  courtesy  shown  them. 
They  have  learned  to  smile,  copy  west- 
ern customs,  and  to  fight  for  their  right- 
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ful  place  in  society.  In  the  past  they 
have  never  known  a  comfortable  life; 
they  had  lost  the  will  to  create  one. 
Women  are  slowly  but  surely  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  have  every  right  to 
a  comfortable  way  of  living. 

They  are  demanding  political  rights. 
In  the  first  free  election  thirty-nine 
women  out  of  seventy-nine  candidates 
were  voted  into  office.  This  year,  fifteen 
out  of  eighty-six  won  office.  Twelve  of 
this  number  were  in  the  Diet  last  year. 
They  are  not  discouraged. 

One  common  theory  for  the  poor 
showing  in  this  election  is  the  single- 
vote  system.  Last  year  the  trend  was 
toward  individual  candidates  ;  this  year 
the  trend  was  toward  the  party.  Women 
are  learning  how  they  can  play  a  part 
in  politics  and  they  are  beginning  to 
organize  their  energies. 

When  the  Empress  made  her  first 
speech  over  the  airways,  she  stated, 
"Both  men  and  women  will  have  to 
work  together  in  harmony  to  construct 
a  peaceful,  democratic  Japan." 

A  large  number  of  Japanese  war 
widows  have  taken  to  the  streets  to 
earn  more  money.  Many  of  them  are 
under  treatment  for  venereal  disease. 
Some  of  them  are  the  daughters  of 
prominent  families.  Formation  of  wom- 
en's clubs  for  social  purposes  is  being 
urged  by  metropolitan  authorities.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  teach  housewives 
and  young  girls  in  their  area  the  new 
democratic  customs. 

A  movement  is  now  under  way  to 
produce  laws  regulating  the  hours  of 
employment  and  other  working  condi- 
tions of  women.  Certain  laws  must  safe- 
guard the  health  of  potential  mothers 
from  working  long  hours  at  jobs  prey- 
ing upon  the  health  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. "Sweat  labor"  has,  no  place  in 
democratic  Japan. 

Another  common  belief  in  the  minds 


of  many  women  is  that  there  should  be 
no  discrimination  between  wages  for 
men  and  those  for  women. 

Still  another  belief  is  that  no  woman 
should  work  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
per  week — that  one  day  per  week 
should  be  inaugurated  for  rest. 

Adequate  sanitation  facilities  should 
be  provided  in  the  homes,  factories  and 
places  of  recreation. 

Most  everyone  with  whom  one  talks 
will  admit  that  the  mentality  of  some 
women  is  quite  low.  Some  of  the  house- 
hold duties  must  be  lessened.  Reading, 
participating  in  hobbies,  the  formation 
of  clubs,  etc.,  will  bring  about  a  higher 
trend  in  culture.  Others  will  seek  a 
higher  education.  Still  others  will  pur- 
sue a  political  profession.  Preparation 
for  leadership  is  essential. 

When  it  is  possible,  the  women  pur- 
chase clothing  and  cosmetics  in  an  en- 
deavor to  improve  their  beauty.  Women 
are  the  same  the  world  over  in  one  re- 
spect— they  want  always  to  look  their 
best.  Some  believe  that  the  traditional 
kimono  will  be  replaced  by  western 
dress.  The'  m  on  pel  and  trousers  will  be 
discarded  except  in  cold  weather. 
Wooden  shoes  may  be  replaced  by 
western-style  shoes.  The  tabi  (foot- 
wear) becomes  soiled  and  dirty  after  a 
walk  along  a  crowded  street  or  on  a 
packed  tram.  Economic  reasons  also 
turn  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  women 
toward  the  western  style.  However, 
some  desire  to  have  their  wardrobes 
made  up  of  both  styles. 

They  are  being  employed  as  police- 
women. The  number  will  increase  with- 
out doubt.  It  is  hoped  the  hours  will  be 
normal,   their   position   respected. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  women  before 
and  after  the  war  were  compelled  to 
work  hard  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory 
and  in  the  home.  They  have  lived  a 
miserable  existence.  It  is  now  time  they 
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unite  their  forces  in  the  task  of  building 
a  society  in  the  name  of  human  dignity 
— to  prove  that  both  sexes  in  Japan 
have  regained  human  rights — that  every- 
one is  equal.  They  deserve  the  happiness 
denied  them  in  the  past.  Under  the 
emancipation  they  are  free  from  the  in- 
justices with  which  they  have  been  con- 
fronted. 

Some  day,  for  example,  a  young  lady 
may  not  have  to  leave  her  credentials  at 
the  Ginza  marriage  mart  in  order  to 
acquire  a  husband.  Finances  and  the 
economic  status  of  the  family  may  not 
play  such  an  important  part.  Nor  will 
a  young  man  have  to  do  the  same.  Per- 
haps they  will  be  allowed  to  have  dates 
like  normal  American  young  people ; 
then  the  90%  of  unhappy  marriages  may 
drop  considerably.  Marriage,  based  on 
genuine  love  as  a  result  of  mingling  to- 
gether, may  produce  happy  homes  in  the 
Japanese  nation  of  tomorrow. 

Recently  I  read  the  account  of  a 
young  Japanese  baron  and  his  wife  who 
forsook  their  natural  comforts  to  live 
in  a  coal-mining  town.  The  young 
baroness,  Shizue  Ishimoto  (now  Mrs. 
Kato),  has  become  a  contemporary 
champion  of  social  and  political  reform. 


Her  husband,  ten  years  her  senior,  an 
outstanding  scholar,  who  was  an  advo- 
cate of  social  problems  and  humanis- 
tic ideals,  shared  his  vast  knowledge 
with  her. 

In  1919  she  and  her  husband  visited 
America.  Later,  three  other  trips  were 
made  to  America  in  1922,  1924,  and  1936. 
In  1936  Mrs.  Ishimoto  met  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Miss  Frances  Perkins. 
She  returned  to  Japan  in  1937  deter- 
mined that  Japanese  women  would  be 
freed   from  their   bondage. 

She  became  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Japanese  militarists.  Her  speeches  were 
against  the  "Fascist  menace  in  Japan 
and  aggressive  war."  She  was  arrested 
and  placed  under  custody  of  the  Japa- 
nese police  for  possessing  dangerous 
thoughts.  When  SCAP  granted  women 
the  privilege  of  running  for  office,  Mrs. 
Ishimoto  ran  and  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  district.  She 
is  now  assisting  SCAP,  CI  and  E  as 
advisory  consultant  about  the  problems 
confronting  women  in  Japan. 

As  long  as  Japan  has  outstanding 
women  like  Mrs.  Ishimoto  to  fight  for 
their   rights,   victory   seems   assured. 


WHAT  WE  NEED 

We  do  not  need  more  material  development,  we  need  more  spiritual  development. 

We  do  not  need  more  intellectual  power,  we  need  more  moral  power. 

We  do  not  need  more  knowledge,  we  need  more  culture. 

We  do  not  need  more  law,  we  need  more  religion. 

We  do  not  need  more  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  we  need  more  of  the  things  that 
are  unseen. 

— Calvin  Coolidge  in   The  Chimes 


LIE  LIES 


By   The   Kditor 


Future 

What  may  the  future  hold  for  you? 
Maybe  you're  a  30-year  man  winding  up 
.your  service — planning  to  sit  in  the 
porch  rocker  for  a  while,  then  go  fish- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  maybe  your 
whiskers  are  still  tender  and  you  have 
an  anxious  feeling  about  making  a  start, 
getting  your  teeth  into  something. 

There  is  always  a  place  for  talent 
and  ability ;  in  fact,  there  are  usually 
more  opportunities  than  there  are  people 
to  fill  them.  Probably  one  discovers  this 
more  quickly  in  the  field  of  music  than  in 
some  other  lines  of  work — but  one  will 
discover  it  almost  anywhere  before  too 
long.  Back  in  college  days  we  tooted  a 
trumpet  in  what  was  the  late  '20's  ver- 
sion of  the  modern  sweet  and  jive  bands. 
We  have  nothing  against  washing  dishes 
or  waiting  tables — except  that  our  repu- 
tation has  never  included  being  a  handy 
man  around  the  house — but  trumpeting 
was  simply  more  remunerative  for  the 
amount  of  time  consumed — away  from 
the    books. 

Time  and  again  we  needed  musicians, 
but  to  find  good  musicians  was  not  easy. 
Yet  night  after  night  there  were  those 
who  stood  and  sat  near  the  "band,"  look- 
ing and  listening  admiringly.  There  were 
frequent  requests  for  tryouts  at  rehears- 
als and  for  recommendations  of  good 
music  teachers.  Many  purchased  instru- 
ments and  began  studying,  but  few  were 
eventually  "chosen." 

In  most  homes  there  are  probably  one 
or  more  perfectly  good  musical  instru- 
ments with  no  one  to  play  them.  They 
lie    dusty    or    tarnished    in    their    cases. 


Why  ?  Their  owners  have  never  set  their 
minds  solidly  to  the  task,  or  they  have 
given  up  along  the  way.  We're  getting 
older  now  and  no  longer  play  the 
trumpet  (although  alongside  of  Petrillo 
we  are  still  just  a  youngster  starting 
out),  but  probably  the  situation  hasn't 
changed  much.  It  took  sweat  and  prac- 
tice then — sometimes  six  to  eight  hours 
a  day  of  practice.  (Our  mother  is  the 
patient  type  and  has  repeatedly  said  she 
would  rather  hear  music,  even  though 
it  is  only  practice,  than  some  other 
noises.)  But  it  takes  practice  and  work 
now,  too.  For  some  it  may  mean  the 
choice  between  the  saxophone  lessons 
and  the  neighborhood  pool  hall.  One  can- 
not wonder  too  long  how  a  thing  is  done ; 
he  must  do  something. 

For  you,  maybe  it  isn't  music,  but 
whatever  it  is,  the  experts  say  you  should 
like  the  job  you  choose  for  life  so  much 
you'd  do  it  even  without  pay — if  you 
could.  The  wonder  is  not  that  there  is  so 
much  unemployment,  but  so  little.  From 
the  scissors-grinder  and  the  baby-sitter 
to  the  big  business  executive,  men  and 
women  find  their  niche ;  they  fill  their 
j.lace  in  the  great  scheme  of  life. 

Boost 

Now  a  word  to  you  people  in  the 
far-off  areas  of  occupation.  We've  been 
in  some  of  them  and  we  know  something 
of  what  you're  up  against.  It's  tough 
when  they  think  they  have  to  shoot  you 
in  the  back — especially  when  you  have 
no  gun.  It's  bad  when  they  say  that  you  . 
are  a  bunch  of  drunkards,  black  marke- 
teers, and  debauchers.  We  know  better. 
Among  you  there  are  a  few  despicable 
characters — as  there  are  among  us  all. 
But  we've  been  with  you,  or  close  to  you, 
for  15  years.  We're  going  to  back  you  up 
in  every  way  because  deep  down  in  our 
hearts  we  know  you're  some  of  the 
grandest  people  on  this  whole  planet ! 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week)  : 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

fey  (Ifrkesii  GadfLat  Mal+i&i 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  should  zve  have  a  religious  background  for  our  sense  of  obligation  as  good 
citizens?  (II  Samuel  10:12;  Deuteronomy  26:1-11;  Psalms  85:7-13) 

2.  Does  national  righteousness  pay?  ( Psalms  33  :  12 ;  Proverbs  14:34) 

3.  Why  is  it  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  world-wide  federation   of  nations  in   the 
interest  of  world  peace  and  ivorld  prosperity?  (Acts  17  :26-28) 

4.  Hozv  important  is  it  that  every  citizen  should  have  moral  integrity?  (Job  27:3- 
6;  Psalms  26:11,  12;  84:11,  12;  140:11-13) 

5.  Why  do  you  think  a  good  citizen  should  join  a  church  and  serve  in  it  faithfully 
as  a  Christian  citizen?  (John  3:16;  Colossians  3:15-17) 


•  Resource  material: 

Can  you  think  of  a  better  time  to  take 
stock  of  our  American  citizenship  than 
Independence  Day?  You  and  I  who 
were  born  Americans  are  likely  to  take 
our  citizenship  for  granted.  If  we  really 
wish  to  weigh  it  and  judge  it  for  what 
it  is,  it  should  be  helpful  to  try  to  imag- 
ine what  it  means  to  someone  who  came 
here  in  youth  or  adulthood  from  another 
land  where  he  had  suffered  untol.l  op- 
pression. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  man  who  came 
to  America  to  escape  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  some  country  in  Europe 
where  his  people  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
aggression  from  a  powerful  neighbor  na- 
tion. Some  of  your  fathers  came  here 
for  that  very  reason.  They  came  also 
because  they  knew  that  a  man  could 
earn  a  higher  living  wage  here  and 
could  dare  to  hope  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
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dren  in  a  freedom  that  is  larger  than  he 
could  ever  have  known  in  his  own  native 
land. 

But  this  man's  brother  did  not  come 
here.  He  stayed  on  in  a  land  where  in- 
vading armies  swept  in  and  set  up  their 
rule  and  their  oppression.  Strong  men 
were  impressed  into  slave  labor,  and 
even  women  and  girls  were  forced  to  do 
the  work  of  slaves.  Not  long  ago  a 
young  Lithuanian  girl,  still  in  her  teens, 
came  to  this  country  to  study  in  one  of 
our  junior  colleges.  She  tells  of  un- 
believably long  and  terrible  hours  of 
enforced  labor.  Her  hands  bear  the 
marks  of  such  toil  as  a  woman  of  three 
times  her  years  might  have  seen.  The 
terror  and  indignities  and  hardships  have 
left  their  marks  upon  her  face.  All 
around  her  in  that  school  are  girls  who 
come    from    homes    where    thev    have 
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known  comfortable  or  even  luxurious 
living.  What  a  contrast!  Does  anyone 
need  to  remind  us  that  this  Lithuanian 
girl  appreciates  our  freedom  more  than 
we?  Can  anyone  doubt  that  she  sees 
values  in  our  American  citizenship  that 
we  pass  over  without  appreciating  fully  ? 
Try  now  to  imagine  how  you  would 
feel  if  you  were  here  as  this  Lithuanian 
girl  is.  And  then  suppose  that  you  were 
admitted  to  citizenship  here  tomorrow 
from  such  a  background.  Can  you 
imagine  how  happy  you  would  be  ?  What 
would  delight  you  most  in  such  a  sudden 
gift  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
of  America?  Try  to  name  some  of  the 
things  that  you  would  then  feel  are 
above  price.  What  do  you  think  would  be 
most  worthy  of  your  full  support,  and 
of  your  defending,  if  need  be,  with  your 
life? 

Let's  go  a  step  further.  Don't  you 
think  that  one  who  comes  into  American 
citizenship  from  a  background  of  foreign 
tyranny  and  oppression  would  be  even 
more  eager  to  see  some  workable  plan  of 
world  federation  than  we  are?  Wouldn't 
you  say  that  a  good  American  citizen, 
who  thinks  deeply  of  his  rights  and 
privileges — and  his  obligations — should 
be  open-minded  toward  a  plan  for  ex- 
tending our  freedoms  and  our  benefits  to 
other  nations  in  some  fashion  that  would 
lessen  the  fear  and  the  likelihood  of  war  ? 
Do  you  think  the  United  Nations  is 
able  to  bring  us  this  freedom  from  war? 
And  do  you  think  it  goes  far  enough  to 
relieve  the  economic  and  racial  tensions 
that  breed  wars?  Where  do  you  think 
we  could  improve  the  United  Nations? 
How  can  we  try  to  improve  it? 

Isn't  it  true  that  patriotism  makes 
greater  demands  upon  us  today  than  it 
did  yesterday  ?  Our  nation  is  still  young, 
but  twice  she  has  sent  her  military  forces 
to  do  battle  as  an  ally  of  the  mother 
nation  she  fought  in  order  to  gain  inde- 


pendence. And  in  each  of  these  wars  her 
fighting  forces  were  arrayed  against 
nations  that  had  sent  her  some  of  her 
finest  sons.  Is  it  not  time  that  all  nations 
should  try  valiantly  and  successfully  to 
solve  our  differences  by  something  short 
of  war?  How  can  we  do  that? 

Certainly  a  good  citizen  is  a  good 
patriot,  but  a  good  patriot  may  find  an 
enlarged  conception  of  what  patriotisrr 
demands  of  him.  He  will  see  that  patri- 
otism may  require  a  much  broader 
foundation  than  a  devotion  to  his  own 
country  in  time  of  war.  He  will  see  that 
his  love  for  his  country  can  drive  him 
to  prevent  war,  if  possible,  as  well  as  to 
try  desperately  to  win  a  war  when  once 
it  is  forced  upon  us.  Don't  you  think 
that  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  is  just 
as  honor-bound  to  keep  the  peace,  with 
honor  and  with  wisdom,  as  he  was  obli- 
gated to  do  all  that  he  humanly  could  to 
win  the  war  when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  ? 
Don't  you  think  you  and  I  have  a  similar 
obligation  to  work  as  hard  for  peace  as 
we  work  to  win  a  war? 

What  do  you  think  are  the  chief  marks 
of  a  good  citizen  ?  Doesn't  his  patriotism 
demand  of  him  that  he  be  a  good  voter, 
a  good  parent,  a  good  citizen  in  every 
aspect  of  his  community  life?  He  will  be 
obligated  to  serve  well  and  faithfully  and 
honorably  in  some  form  of  public  office 
if  it  comes  to  him.  He  will  demand  high 
standards  of  public  conduct  in  others.  He 
will  try  to  make  his  community  better 
by  helping,  with  hand  and  heart  and 
purse,  in  worthy  projects  for  relief  and 
community  betterment.  He  will  face  the 
fact  that  his  citizenship  will  be  the 
better  in  every  way  if  he  actively  and 
sincerely  takes  his  place  in  some  reli- 
gious enterprise  of  his  community ! 

Every  man  needs  God.  Every  good 
citizen  will  be  a  better  one  by  actively, 
sincerely,  persistently  seeking  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  with  His  help  ! 


^OfUc^cdkl 


By  Raieni  Gatpai  Itittaen 


FOR     THE      SECOND       WEEK     .OF     THE      MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  SERVICE  MAN  AND  HIS  BIBLE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  do  we  insist  that  the  Bible  is  a  guide  for  us?  (Psalms  119  :105) 

2.  Can  ignorance  of  the  Bible  really  harm  us?  (Matthew  22 :29) 

3.  Why  should  we  search  through  the  treasures  of  the  Bible?  (Psalms  119:1-16; 
John  5:39;  20:30,  31  ;  Romans  15:4;  II  Timothy  3 :  14-17) 

4.  Hoiv  do  you  account  for  the  writing  of  the  Bible?  (II  Timothy  3:16;  II  Peter 
1:21) 

5.  How  does  knowledge  of  the  Bible  help  us  in  moments  of  temptation?  (Ephe- 
sians  6:10-17) 


•  Resource  material: 

Why  do  you  think  the  Bible  has  been 
the  world's  best  seller?  Where  has  it 
helped  you  most?  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  spiritual  weapon  that  can  help  a 
man  more,  when  under  temptation,  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bible?  What  has 
been  the  part  of  the  Bible  that  has  helped 
you  most?  What  other  portions  of  the 
Bible  have  been  of  great  value  to  you 
in  difficult  hours?  Do  you  know  of  any 
other  book  that  you  would  rather  give 
your  son  or  your  daughter  than  a  Bible 
or  a  New  Testament?  Why?  Why  has 
the  Bible  been  printed  and  distributed 
with  such  zeal  by  Christian  people?  Can 
you  think  of  a  better  means  to  bring 
men  and  women  to  Christ? 

You  who  are  in  the  service  can  find 
very  real  help  in  the  Bible  every  day. 
For  it  is  a  very  practical  book.  It  could 
never  have  become  the  world's  best  sell- 
ing book  if  it  were  trite  or  pedantic  or 
ephemeral.  It  reaches  you  where  you 
live.  It  deals  with  human  situations  that 
are   exactly   like   those   that   confronted 
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you  and  maybe  floored  you  yesterday. 
Through  its  pages  stalk  beasts  in  human 
form — men  and  women  who  had  lost  the 
right  to  hold  their  heads  high  because 
they  were  steeped  in  sin  and  depravity. 
They  had  stooped  to  sin  as  beasts  cannot 
sin,  because  beasts  do  not  have  con- 
sciences. And  as  you  see  those  figures — 
those  who  had  it  in  them  to  flout  sin  and 
rout  temptation — you  have  solemn  re- 
minders to  guard  yourself  against  any- 
thing and  everything  that  would  tempt 
you  to  debase  your  character — the  price- 
less integrity  that  you  should  guard  at 
all  costs  every  day. 

But  back  of  those  beasts  in  human 
form  you  are  conscious  of  a  Figure  who 
is  more  than  an  interested  spectator. 
First  one  writer  and  then  another  lets 
you  glimpse  that  Figure  who  has  so 
much  at  stake  in  their  success  or  failure, 
because  He  made  them!  And  He  made 
them  not  to  sin  but  to  achieve  the 
glorious  stature  of  sons  of  God. 

And  you  discover  that  these  men  and 
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women  become  aware  that  their  sins  are 
bound  to  find  them  out,  and  you  see  them 
come  to  realize,  in  their  better  moments, 
that  they  have  sinned  against  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God.  David,  strong  warrior 
that  he  was,  wept  in  bitter  contrition 
under  the  resistless  lashings  of  his  own 
offended  conscience  until  he  cried  out  in 
prayer  to  that  One  who  broods  over  us 
all  so  ceaselessly,  "Against  thee,  thee 
only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil 
in  thy  sight." 

And  then  you  move  into  the  even  more 
majestic  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
and  you  see  another  One  standing  beside 
that  first  Figure.  This  One  is  clothed  for 
a  time  in  the  garments  of  humanity :  He 
walks  and  works  and  woos  and  wins  the 
sorrowing  and  the  hopeless  and  the  lost. 
He  weeps  in  compassion ;  He  wrestles 
effectively  against  every  form  of  tempta- 
tion. He  experiences  physical  hunger  and 
thirst ;  He  falls  asleep  in  utter  exhaus- 
tion when  He  has  given  unstintedly  of 
human  strength  and  spiritual  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  those  whom  He  had 
come  to  gather  unto  eternal  life.  And 
when  at  last  the  ingrates  and  the  knaves 
and  the  blasphemers  had  enthroned  Him 
upon  a  cross  on  Golgotha,  He  had  His 
opportunity  to  win  us  all,  through  our 
faith  in  Him,  to  eternal  life. 

He  showed  us  how  God  would  act  in 
Our  human  situations — and  how  God 
would  have  us  to  act !  He  shows  us  how 
the  Divine,  who  had  all  the  while  been 
towering  in  those  Old  Testament  pages, 
had  set  the  human  stage  for  the  Babe 
who  came  to  Bethlehem  in  order  to  show 
us  God  in  human  life,  amid  human  dan- 
gers, thrusting  human  temptations  aside, 
triumphing  over  human  despairs  and  dis- 
illusionments  and  defeats,  to  gain  at  last 
the  victory  of  an  Easter  dawn  more 
glorious  than  any  other  hour  that  our 
earth  had  ever  seen ! 


And  how  can  yon  live  like  that?  How, 
at  least,  can  you  have  a  similar  access 
to  more  than  mortal  strength  through 
faith  in  Him?  Read  your  New  Testa- 
ment for  little  lessons  in  spiritual  ef- 
ficiency !  And  for  laboratory  demon- 
strations of  the  way  love  can  triumph 
over  hate  and  despair  and  evil  and  even 
death ! 

If  you  have  a  Bible,  or  a  New  Testa- 
ment, make  it  your  constant  companion. 
Read  it  carefully  and  with  prayer.  Try 
to  find  ways  in  which  it  can  meet  your 
own  needs  and  help  you  to  marshal  your 
own  strength.  Commit  some  of  its  most 
precious  promises  and  admonitions  to 
memory.  You  can  fill  your  mind  with 
nothing  better.  Keep  this  rich  treasure 
bright  by  giving  it  constant  use.  And  the 
rewards  will  be  more  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly imagine  until  you  find  them  for 
yourself ! 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  a  story  con- 
cerning the  great  Italian  artist,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  It  is  said  that  he  called  in  a 
friend  to  view  a  great  masterpiece  in 
which  the  famous  artist  had  pictured  the 
Christ.  The  friend  stood  looking  at  the 
painting  for  long  moments  and  then 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  chalice 
that  shone  in  the  Master's  hands !  The 
great  painter,  in  reply,  strode  over  to  his 
paints  and  brushes,  snatched  up  a  brush 
and  with  rapid  strokes  painted  out  the 
shining  chalice.  Why?  He  could  not 
have  anything  that  seemed  to  outshine 
the  Christ ! 

Study  your  New  Testament  as  you 
would  examine  and  admire  a  great 
masterpiece  in  which  He  is  supreme  as 
the  Son  of  God ! 

Then  your  Bible  can  mean  to  you 
what  no  other  book  can  possibly  mean ! 
It  can  point  the  way  to  Him  in  every 
hour  of  need ! 


"lofuc^cdkl 


By  fcobent  Gadfia*  Itidrte'i 


FOR  THE   THIRD   WEEK  OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  DO  YOU   DO  WITH    MONEY? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Is  it  difficult  to  center  one's  life  about  God  and  money  at  the  same  time?  (Luke 
16:13) 

2.  Why  is  the  love  of  money  the  root  of  evil?  (I  Timothy  6:10) 

3.  Why  is  it  prudent  in  our  use  of  money  to  distinguish  between  luxuries  and 
necessities?  (Isaiah  55:2) 

4.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  center  our  lives  about  zvealth  and  shut  our  hearts  to  the 
claims  of  the  needy?  (Luke  12:16-21) 

5.  What  was  the  zvarning  of  Jesus  against  covctousness  and  avarice?  (Luke  12: 
13-15) 


•  Resource  material: 

What  is  the  relation  between  money 
and  character  ?  Can  you  tell  what  a  man 
is  if  you  know  what  he  does  with  his 
money?  Isn't  it  true  that  our  use  of 
money  is  a  very  real  index  to  our  char- 
acter? Can  you  think  of  any  way  in 
which  this  is  not  true? 

What  are  the  greatest  dangers  in 
greed?  Have  you  ever  known  a  modern 
King  Midas?  In  what  ways  did  his  love 
of  money  prove  to  be  his  own  undoing? 

In  a  great  state  university  in  the  mid- 
west there  are  the  Solon  Summerneld 
scholarships.  Applicants  are  selected 
from  high  schools  all  over  the  state. 
Great  care  is  used  in  drawing  up  a  set 
of  questions  for  them,  and  some  of  these 
questions  are  entirely  apart  from  aca- 
demic studies.  One  of  these  questions.  I 
have  understood,  asks  the  applicant  what 
use  he  would  make  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  if  he  were  to  receive  it  for  his 
own.  That,  as  you  can  realize,  is  of  real 
value  to  a  committee  in  determining  the 
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character  and  the  calibre  of  the  young 
men  into  whose  hands  may  be  placed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  and  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  a  well-rounded 
education. 

Money  is  of  great  importance  to  all  of 
us.  Isn't  that  why  Jesus  had  so  much  to 
say  about  possessions?  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  He  spoke  just  five  times 
as  often  about  worldly  possessions  as  He 
spoke  about  anything  else!  Perhaps  you 
would  think  that  He  spoke  most  about 
the  tremendously  important  matter  of 
prayer,  but  He  devoted  five  times  as 
much  of  his  teaching  to  the  stewardship 
of  property ! 

We  are  told  that  the  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark  contains  57  references 
that  Jesus  made  to  weath  and  steward- 
ship, while  the  Gospel  According  to  St. 
John  has  88,  the  Gospel  According  to 
St.  Luke  has  94,  and  the  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew  has  109  such  refer- 
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But  don't  get  the  idea  that  Jesus  was 
commending  wealth ;  He  was  solemnly 
warning  us  not  to  let  it  master  us ;  He 
wras  showing  us  that  avarice  and  greed 
are  cankerous  things  that  can  gnaw  at 
the  very  vitals  of  a  man's  spirituality. 
He  gave  us  the  picture  of  the  successful 
farmer  whose  bumper  crops  had  no 
answering  response  of  generous  philan- 
thropy on  his  part  but  only  sent  him 
bustling  to  tearing  down  the  old  bins 
and  barns  so  that  he  might  build  greater 
ones  for  himself.  His  smug  and  selfish 
heart  reverberated  with  no  doxologies. 
He  lifted  no  reverent  praise  to  the  Giver 
and  those  pudgy,  possessive  hands  ex- 
tended no  charity  to  the  destitute.  So  his 
lease  on  life  was  canceled,  and  his  bins 
and  bulging  barns  passed  into  other  and 
probably  better  hands. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  picture  because 
greed  is  never  pretty ;  it  mocks  the 
prodigal  beneficence  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  who  sends  the  swift  seasons  and 
turns  Seedtime  into  harvest. 

The  picture  that  Jesus  presented  of 
stewardship  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  is 
worth  the  avid  study  of  every  Christian 
man.  We  come  away  from  it  with  the 
conviction  that  our  use  of  money  is  an 
indication  of  how  deeply  we  love  God. 

Perhaps  you  know  the  story  of  John 
S.  Huyler.  In  New  York  one  New 
Year's  Eve,  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  the 
old  year  out  with  some  young  men  of 
his  acquaintance.  He  stopped  to  take  a 
look  at  a  check  that  had  come  to  him 
that  same  day  as  his  part  of  the  profits 
for  the  year  in  a  candy  business  in  which 
he  had  a  share.  The  amount  of  the  check 
was  so  large  that  he  became  obsessed 
with  a  great  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
its  proper  use.  He  thereupon  changed  his 
plans  for  the  night  and  went  instead  to 
a  midnight  service  with  his  mother.  He 


knelt  with  her  to  pray  at  the  altar.  It 
was  later,  while  in  Paris,  that  he  definite- 
ly committed  his  life  and  his  substance 
to  serve  God  and  humanity,  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  Christian  stew- 
ards of  his  day.  First  he  gave  a  tenth  of 
his  income  to  religious  and  philanthropic 
work,  and  then  two  tenths,  and  later  a 
third  of  his  income,  and  then  a  half,  and 
finally  he  was  giving  all  of  his  income 
away  except  for  reasonable  provisions 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

Perhaps  you  have  discovered  for  your- 
self that  giving  and  sharing  are  better 
for  you  spiritually  than  merely  getting 
and  keeping.  If,  in  addition  to  your  sav- 
ing and  your  building  up  an  insurance 
estate,  you  can  learn  to  use  money  wisely 
as  a  means  to  provide  happiness  for 
yourself  and  others,  you  will  have  far 
more  likelihood  of  real  success  in  life 
than  if  you  were  to  be  wasteful  and 
thoughtless  in  your  use  of  money. 

It  is  quite  true  that  your  use  of  time 
and  your  use  of  money  are  very  reveal- 
ing indications  of  your  character.  Pru 
dence  in  the  use  of  time  and  money  is 
very  good.  But  a  generous  hand  is  an 
evidence  of  a  kindly  heart,  and  a  kindly 
heart  may  eventually  become  a  Christian 
heart.  A  Christian  heart  is  a  potent  anti- 
dote for  the  palsying  poison  that  breeds 
avarice  and  poverty  and  despair. 

When  Jesus  thought  it  important  to 
tell  us  that  it  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receive,  He  must  have  wanted  us  to 
know  the  Christian  joys  of  generosity 
and  stewardship.  The  Christian  steward 
is  conscious,  as  John  S.  Huyler  was, 
that  he  has  a  duty  to  God  and  man  in 
using  his  money  wisely,  carefully,  and 
with  generous  concern  for  religious  and 
social  causes.  Some  of  the  finest  people 
that  I  have  known  have  gone  about  their 
use  of  money  with  a  touch  of  the  devo- 
tion that  they  use  in  prayer. 


<Jopic<lalkl 


By  l^ok&ni  QaApa^  Jlmhie/i 


FOR     THE      FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

LIFE'S  EASTWARD  WINDOWS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  place  should  expectancy  have  in  our  daily  living?  (Psalms  62:5) 

2.  Should  we  set  for  ourselves  the  highest  goals  of  which  we  can  dream ?  (Mat- 
thew 5:48;  II  Corinthians  7:1  ;  13:11;  Hebrews  6:1) 

3.  Can  our  expectations  and  hopes  find  fulfilment  in  God?  (Psalms  25  :l-7;  73  :24; 
119:165) 

4.  Why  is  our  hope  in  Christ  an  eternal  reality?   (I  Timothy  1:1;  John  4:14; 
11:25,26) 

5.  How  does  the  Christian's  confidence  in  God  give  sureness  in  moments  of  need? 
(Isaiah  25:9) 


•  Resource  material: 

Some  years  ago  a  book  appeared  in 
this  country  with  the  title,  Life's  West- 
voard  Windows.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
distinguished  man  who  was  far  down  the 
western  slope  of  a  busy  and  fruitful  life, 
facing  the  sunset.  That  title  is  arresting 
and  suggestive,  but  most  of  you  who  read 
these  words  are  in  the  bright  morning 
of  life,  not  in  its  gloaming.  You  are 
interested  not  in  westward  but  in  east- 
ward windows.  And  that  is  as  it  should 
be !  But  what  are  some  of  the  things  that 
are  in  your  thought  as  you  look  through 
your  eastward  windows  at  a  world  that 
still  has  the  glow  of  morning  over  it? 

I  think  I  know  some  of  the  things  that 
light  your  sky  through  these  eastward 
windows.  I  looked  at  them  once  in  the 
days  of  another  war,  longing  for  a  re- 
turn to  America  and  home  and  college, 
as  some  of  you  are.  Let's  look  together 
at  some  of  the  things  that  are  within 
your  view  at  your  eastward  windows  ! 
Some  of  them  are  not  only  understand- 
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able — they  are  imperative !  You  would 
be  a  strange  person  if  you  were  not 
thinking  about  them — and  trying  to  do 
something  about  them ! 

One  of  these  is  ambition.  A  man  is  a 
poor  lump  of  clay  if  he  does  not  have  the 
feeling  that  he  must  make  something  of 
himself.  It  is  a  compelling  urgency,  per- 
sistent, prodding,  driving  one  forward. 
Sometimes  it  strikes  very  early,  and  not 
as  a  merely  selfish  enterprise  but  as  a 
strange  compulsion  that  is  given  of  God. 
Jesus  felt  it  that  way  while  still  a  mere 
lad.  Standing  in  the  temple  to  which  the 
distraught  Joseph  and  Mary  had  re- 
turned to  search  for  Him,  He  spoke 
words  of  ill-concealed  surprise :  "Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's 
business?"  And  that  strange  urgency 
remained  with  Him.  Years  later,  having 
taken  His  stand  in  an  adult  world  that 
languished  under  the  sin  and  strife  and 
sorrow  from  which  He  yearned  to  save 
it,  He  declared  the  consuming  purpose 
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that  drove  Him  while  there  was  still  so 
little  time:  "I  must  work  the  zvorks  of 
Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day:  the 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work." 

Yes,  Jesus  had  eastward  windows,  and 
He  left  them  standing  wide,  that  you 
might  look  through  them  today  and  to- 
morrow, and  then  do  something  about  it. 
What  is  your  ambition?  Is  it  something 
big  enough  to  demand  much  of  you? 
Is  it  an  ambition  befitting  a  man?  Or  is 
it  only  an  aimless  puttering  about  amid 
rather  aimless  ideas  that  neither  demand 
much  nor  amount  to  much? 

Have  you  yet  asked  God  what  He 
wants  you  to  dream  about  and  do  in 
those  uncharted  ways  that  lie  beyond 
your  eastward  windows?  Perhaps  the 
time  in  the  service  can  be  turned  into 
very  helpful  days  of  self-examination 
and  appraisal  of  your  hidden  talents  and 
possibilities.  I  know  one  soldier  who  saw 
things  through  his  eastward  windows 
that  clarified  and  crystallized  all  his 
thinking  about  what  he  would  do  when 
he  got  out  of  the  Army.  You  would  do 
well  to  look  intently  and  judiciously  out 
of  your  eastward  windows  while  you  are 
yel  m  the  service.  It  may  help  you  to 
make  wise  choices  for  your  future  years. 

Let  me  urge  you  not  to  attempt  these 
serious  choices  alone.  There  is  a  picture 
in  the  art  gallery  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  I  hope  you  remember.  It  is  a  por- 
trait of  a  very  great  man.  You  would 
never  know  it  from  his  face,  but  he  is 
destined  to  be  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions 
and  he  knows  his  danger.  But  he  is 
kneeling,  calmly  facing  an  opened  win- 
dow,  praying,    and   beyond   the   opened 


window  is  Jerusalem,  seat  of  the  religion 
of  his  fathers.  But  there  is  someone  be- 
side Daniel  before  the  open  window.  The 
old  artist  didn't  put  Him  there,  because 
He  was  invisible,  but  God  was  at  Dan- 
iel's side.  And  He  will  be  at  your  side 
when  you  face  your  eastward  windows — 
as  you  can  discover  for  yourself! 

And  you  should  have  aspiration  as  you 
look  out  of  your  eastward  windows ; 
otherwise,  your  ambitions  can  be  very 
disappointnig  to  you  and  to  others.  As- 
pirations are  spiritual ;  they  are  upward- 
looking,  star-bent,  not  earthbound.  Am- 
bitions may  sometimes  be  very  earthly 
and  unworthy.  Aspirations  are  always 
worthy  of  our  best.  They  spring  from 
the  best  that  is  in  us,  and  they  reach 
insistent  fingers  Godward. 

Hopes  shine  outside  our  eastward 
windows  too.  They  are  better  than  beck- 
oning stars  ;  they  are  nearer  and  brighter 
than  stars — like  bright  beacons  shining 
bravely,  even  when  it  is  dark  about  our 
feet.  A  man  must  be  very  brave  to  walk 
without  hope.  He  will  be  braver — and 
wiser — if  he  lights  a  bright  hope  before 
he  tries  to  walk. 

But  you  will  do  well  to  have  expecta- 
tions when  you  look  out  of  your  eastward 
windows.  Expectations  are  even  brighter 
than  hopes.  Expectations  are  hopes  plus 
some  degree  of  confidence.  Confidence 
that  has  knelt  long  before  God  can  be- 
come certainty. 

Look  well  through  those  eastward 
windows !  The  view  is  good.  But  ask 
God  to  stand  beside  you  if  you  wish  to 
find  inspiration  and  right  decisions  and 
empowerment ! 


7W  S  my  life  today  has  been  determined  by  the  way  I  lived  yesterday,  so  my  tomorrow 
is  being  determined  by  the  way  I  live  my  today. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 


Fan   Mail 

It  is  my  heartfelt  desire  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  good  words  being  included  in 
The  Link.  Especially  The  East  Wind, 
by  L.  E.  Andrews,  has  struck  me  so  ex- 
tremely that  I  should  like  to  express  to 
her  how  deeply  moved  I  am  by  it.  But 
not  knowing  her  address,  I  am  sending 
my  sincere  thanks  to  you.  It  is  simply 
wonderful  to  read  these  lines,  and  they 
must  be  read  and  reread  many  times  and 
by  many  persons ! 

After  a  pause  of  about  one  year  I  was 
happy  enough  to -get  this  Link  of  Febru- 
ary some  days  ago  in  the  chaplain's  office 
in  Berlin-Dahlem.  As  long  as  Chaplain 
Weaver  was  here  I  regularly  received 
The  Link  every  month,  and  not  only 
for  me,  but  also  for  some  students  of 
mine.  LTowever,  since  his  departure  I've 
been  trying  over  and  over  again  to  ob- 
tain it  from  those  offices,  but — very  sorry 
to  say — ^always  in  vain ;  never  a  single 
copy  was  to  be  found  over  there.  So 
much  the  happier  I  am  now  to  find — 
reading  it — such  wonderful  words  "full 
of  understanding  of  human  nature."  I 
think  that  such  an  article  is  of  real  value 
in  helping  to  bring  true  understanding 
to  the  nations  all  over  the  world. 

Having  suffered  myself  in  a  concen- 
tration camp  for  about  three  years  on 
account  of  my  Jewish  race  (though  a 
Christian),  I  am  especially  grateful  for 
seeing  realized  the  Lord's  law :    "Thou 
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shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
God  bless  you  and  all  those  who  are 

helping  in  this  good  work ! 

These  are  a  few  words  written  down 

during  the  time  in  K.Z. : 

Oh,  Lord  with  You  is  peace, 
With    You,    oh,    Lord,    is    rest! 
Pray     help     me     to     release 
From   sin   within   my   breast. 

On    earth    we    find    but    strife 
And    restless    is    our    mind. 
O,    do   Thou    lead    our    life 
And  help  us  to  be  kind! 

And    when    my   time   shall    come 

O     leave     me     not    alone. 

Then  may  Thy  will  be  done 

And    guide    me   to   Thy   home. 

Frail    Dr.    Kate    Rcuber 
Berlin-Dahlem,  den 
Ihnestrasse   51 
Germany 

I  am  gratefully  indebted  to  The  Link 
magazine.  The  lessons  under  the  "Topic 
Talks"  are  a  tremendously  spiritual  chal- 
lenge to  us,  who  sincerely  adhere  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Link  is  the  finest  religious  maga- 
zine I  ever  had  the  chance  to  read.  It 
has  a  divine  inspiration  and  is  worthy  of 
its  publication. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  February, 
1948,  our  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Alva 
D.  Viernes,  made  his  one-month  vaca- 
tion. And  in  his  absence  from  our  church, 
I  was  made  in  charge  of  our  Sunday 
morning    worship    service.    The    Topic 
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Talks  of  The  Link  were  used  by  me  in 
our  Sunday  lessons,  and  were  found  to 
be  very  helpful  to  us.  The  resource  ma- 
terials are  very  useful.  They  are  so  rich 
in  spiritual  lessons.  It  gives  us  clear 
visions  and  clearer  understanding  in 
learning  more  and  more  of  our  Lord. 
Reading  The  Link  will  supply  us  more 
courage  and  energy  to  cling  faithfully  to 
our  Almighty  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

I  will  constantly  welcome  The  Link, 
and  am  hoping  for  the  continuance  of 
the  publication  and  Godspeed. 

Eulogio  F.   Espino,  Steward 
El   Salvador    United   Evangelical    Church 
Cagayan,  Misamis  Oriental,  Mindanao 
Philippine  Islands 

The  following  poem  was  inspired  by 
the  joy  and  gratitude  of  one  veteran,  a 
former  patient,  for  "what  the  United 
States  Government  does  to  help  those 
who  went  to  war"  : 

This  World 

By  Charles  Edwin  Belle  Isle 

This    modern    wcrld    we    live    in, 

Gets    better    every    day; 

It    seems    there's    no    such    word    as    can't — 

Can't  seems  absurd  to  say; 

New    things     these     days     are     wonderful; 

Inventions    now    are    grand. 

The   things   that    some    folks    think    of 

We  hardly  understand. 

It    seems    that    folks    get    smarter 

As    every    day    goes    by: 

I     guess    it's    just    the    will    of    God. 

If    people    always    try 

To     help     each     other     in    this     world 

It    will     be     reallv     fine. 

It    helps    to     know     that    every    day 

That    folks    are    good    and     kind. 

It's    good    to    make    and    have    some    friends; 

We'll     never     have     enough, 

For  friends  help   make  this   life  worth  while; 

Without    them     it     is    rough. 

It's     fine     to     help     your     fellowman, 

So     good     to     know     you're     right. 

Let's    try    to     live     life    every    day 

Without    a    fuss    or    fight. 

A    peaceful     life    is    so    much    fun, 

For     as     each     day     goes     by 

The    world    will    all    be    happy 

For     God     is     always     nigh. 


SMCL  Units  Recently  Registered 

SMCL  of  the  382nd  Hospital,  Korea 
Chaplain  Richard   W.   Jungfer,  Jr. 

SMCL  of  Itasuke  Air  Base,  Japan 
Chaplain   Winnett  E.   Sutterfield 

SMCL  of  the  Tokyo  Quartermaster  Depot 
Chaplain  Rufus  A.  Cooper 
Tokyo,  Japan 

SMCL  of  the  103rd  Seabees,  Guam 
Chaplain  George  E.  Thomas 

SMCL  of  Keesler  Air  Force  Base 
Chaplain  Howell  G.  Guin 
Biloxi,    Mississippi 

Air  Men's  League,  Dow  Air  Force  Base 
Chaplain   Walter  H.  Pas 
Bangor,  Maine 

Hospital  Bible  Class 
Chaplain  Alvin  J.  Lee 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri 

Veterans   Christian  League 
Chaplain  Henry  J.   C.  Bowden 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
Tuskegec,  Alabama 

SMCL,  The  Chapel  Organisation 
Excelsior   Springs  Hospital 
Chaplain  Rupert  L.  McCanon 
Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri 

SMCL  of  Camp  Drake 
Chaplain  Sidney  R.    Crumpton 
Tokyo,  Japan 

SMCL  of  the  76th  Detachment  of  the  RAPC 
Pit.  A.  L.   Combey 
British   Gold   Coast,  Africa 

Ashiya  SMCL 

Chaplain  Peter  E.  Cullom 

Ashiya,  Japan 

The  Christian  League,  10th  General  Hospital 
Chaplain    W .    H.   Bergherm 
Manila,    Philippine   Islands 

If  you  have  an  unregistered  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  or  similar  unit  we  suggest 
that  you  register  it  today.  A  sample  registra- 
tion form  which  may  be  copied  is  shown  on 
pare  40  of  the  new  SMCL  Handbook.  Hand- 
bocks  have  been  mailed  to  all  chaplains  on 
active  dufy,  but  in  case  your  chaplain  did  not 
receive  his,  either  he  or  you  may  obtain  one 
without  cost  by  writing  us. — Editor 


The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  a 
Mussulman  preacher  who  thrice  fooled 
his  congregation  by  three  successive 
jocular  replies. 

The  first  time  he  ascended  the  pulpit 
he  said,  "Oh,  true  believers,  do  you 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say?"  They 
replied,  "No" ;  whereupon  he  said,  "Of 
what  use  is  it  to  preach  to  such  ignora- 
muses?" and  came  down  from  the  pulpit. 

The  next  time,  when  he  asked  the 
same  question  they  answered,  "Yes,  we 
know" ;  whereupon  he  said,  "then,  it  is 
useless  for  me  to  tell  you,"  and  came 
down. 

The  third  time,  having  taken  counsel 
together,  the  congregation  prepared  an 
answer  which  they  thought  would  corner 
their  joker-preacher  and  said,  "Some  of 
us  know  and  some  don't" ;  whereupon  he 
promptly  replied,  "Let  those  who  know 
tell  those  who  don't,"  and  once  more 
came  down. 

— E.   R.   Methuen 

A  rich  man,  lying  on  his  death  bed 
called  his  chauffeur  who  had  been  in  his 
service  for  years  and  said,  "Ah,  Sykes, 
I  am  going  on  a  long  and  very  rugged 
journey,  worse  than  ever  you  drove  me." 

"Well,  sir,"  consoled  the  chauffeur, 
"there's  one  comfort.  It's  all  down  hill." 

— Buster  Rothman 


What's  the  difference  between  a  bach- 
elor and  a  married  man? 


When  a  bachelor  walks  the  floor  with 
a  baby,  he's  dancing. 

— Exchange 
♦ 

"Boj  angles"  Robinson  knows  a  Har- 
lem dowager  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  sin, 
decided  to  join  the  church.  When  the 
deacon  plunged  her  into  the  icy  river  the 
first  time  she  gasped,  "I  believe."  After 
the  second  dunking  she  chattered,  "I  be- 
lieve." A  third  time,  gasping  for  air,  she 
sputtered,  "I  believe." 

One  of  the  elders  asked  her  eagerly, 
"What "do  you  believe,  sister?"  She  gave 
him  a  murderous  look  and  declared.  "I 
believe  you  stinkers  are  trying  to  drown 
me." 

— The  Dope  Sheet 
♦ 

"That  gal  certainly  puts  on  the  dog," 
said  the  WAVE. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  asked  the  WAC. 

"Well,  her  father  is  an  undertaker 
down  in  Georgia,  so  she  tells  everyone 
that  he's  a  Southern  planter. 

— Army  Times 

The  story  is  told  of  the  Kentucky 
colonel  who  had  an  argument  with  the 
devil.  The  devil  said  that  no  one  had  a 
perfect  memory.  But  the  colonel  main- 
tained that  there  was  an  Indian  on,  his 
plantation  who  never  forgot  anything. 

The  colonel  agreed  to  forfeit  his  soul 
to  the  devil  if  the  Indian  ever  forgot 
anything. 

The  devil  went  up  to  the  Indian  and 
said  :  "Do  you  like  eggs?" 

The  Indian  replied,  "Yes  !"  The  devil 
went  away. 

Twenty  years  later  the  colonel  died. 
The  devil  thought,  "here's  my  chance." 
He  came  back  to  the  earth  and  presented 
himself  to  the  Indian.  Raising  his  hand, 
he  gave  the  tribal  salutation,  "How." 

Quick  as  a  wink  the  Indian  replied, 
"Fried." 

—  A  &  N  Journal 
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Affiliated  or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 
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ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat'l  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent   Christian    General   Conference   of 
America 

Baptist,  General 

Baptist,   National   Convention   of  America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Baptist,  North  American  General  Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,   Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,  Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Reformed 

Christian   Science 

Church  of  God 

Churches  of  God  in  North  America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples   of   Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelical   and  Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 


Evangelical   United  Brethren 

Latter- Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African   Episcopal 

Methodist,  African  Episcopal  Zion 

Methodist,  Colored 

Methodist,  Free 

Methodist,  Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal   Holiness  Church 

Presbyterian,  Associate  Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian.   U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation  Army 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren   in  Christ 


Is    COS G RES S.   Jn.Y4,  r-* 
fee  ititatttmpwT^t'fl'a  ration  .,-*  **,  ..*>  States  of^Xmeiica 


H.  Armstrong  Rober 


March.   oF    Freedorrv 


Our  valor  now  makes  live  each  yesterday 

Of  bitter  struggle  wreathed  with  heroes'  deeds, 

Since  first  our  fathers  blazed  their  dauntless  way 

Through  virgin  tracts  and  sowed  their  hearths'  ne^ 

Our  homes  then  grew  in  beauty,  love,  and  peace 

Within  the  fortress  of  our  fruitful  land, 

Which  promised  that  our  State  would  never  cease 

As  long  as  justice  ruled  the  heart  and  hand. 

But  freedom  is  an  ever-restless  sea; 

It  must  be  always  wooed  and  won  again. 

To  change  is  life,  to  strive  is  destiny; 

The  rust  was  never  deep  for  sword  and  pen. 

Our  future  thus  must  give  our  past  its  due 


